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SONORAMA OPENED IN NEW YORK 


Modern Museum On 
Sound and Hearing 
To Educate Public 


As part of its continuing program 
to help make the public more aware 
of deafness and better hearing, 
Sonotone has opened a unique, free 
public exhibition on the ground 
floor of the Sonotone Building, 570 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Named Sonorama, the exhibition 
is attracting daily crowds who are 
finding entertainment as well as in- 
struction in pressing buttons, turn- 
ing cranks and otherwise actively 
participating in the educational 
demonstrations. 

Sonorama tells a connected story, 
starting with facts about sound and 
its characteristics, the human ear 
and how it functions and why it 
sometimes fails to function. Other 
exhibits dramatically show the ef- 
fects of hearing impairment, visitors 
hear their own voices and how they 
may sound to impaired ears. Finally Above, a view of Sonorama’s intriguing interior as seen through 
the evolution of the modern aid is the Fifth Avenue show window. 
pictured. | 0 

With the opening of the schools | Below, another part of Sonorama. Door at right leads to voice 
in the fall, it is planned to invite recording booth. At extreme left is an animated exhibition ililus- 
student groups for special study trating methods of measuring hearing. 
tours and otherwise to use the 
Sonorama as a genuinely educa- 
tional project to make the public 
“better hearing conscious.” 

Professional workers in the hear- 
ing field are invited to make use of 
Sonorama facilities for educational 
purposes. 

In addition to visitors to Sono- 
rama, the millions who pass its in- 
teresting windows yearly are be- 
coming aware as never before of the 
role hearing plays in modern living. 


























Animated giant model of the 
ear shows how we hear. 
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A GROUP OF PRIMARY CHILDREN AT THE CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, PARTICIPATING 
IN A THANKSGIVING PLAY 








WE GIVE THANKS TO GOD FOR HOMES THAT ARE HAPPY, 
FOR THE GIFTS OF THE FALL, FOR THOSE WHOM WE LOVE, 
THE FRUITS, NUTS AND FLOWERS, WE THANK OUR KIND FATHER 


GOD GIVETH THEM ALL. THE DEAR GOD ABOVE. 
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The First Thanksgiving 
A Play for Small Deaf Children 


By MARIANNA MACOMBER 








Characters 
MoTHER 
[Farner 
A Pilgrim Family PRUDENCE 
| DELIGHT 


L WILLIAM 
A Group of FRIENDLY INDIANS. 


Scene 1—The Cabin 


The Pilgrim cabin. The mother and the 
children are seated by the fireplace. The 
mother and the little girls are knitting. The 
little boy is studying from his horn book. 

PRUDENCE: I am tired of knitting. May 
I go out for a while, Mother? 

Motue_r: No, my child. Knit a few min- 
utes more. You will need your stockings 
soon. 

DELIGHT: Sometimes I am sorry that we 
came across the ocean to America. I was 
cold last night. Prudence and I lay in bed 
and shivered and shivered. There was a 
little snow on my bed this morning. 

MoruHer: The men are brave. We must 
be brave, too. Soon we shall have good 
homes here. 

Wituiam: (Studying aloud) A, b, c, d, 
e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, q, r, s, t, u, 
v, w, x, y, z. A-b, ab; e-b, eb; i-b, ib; o-b, 
ob; u-b, ub. I think I know my lesson. 
When I say it may I go and play with 
Red Feather? He is going to show me how 
to make a bow and arrow. 

Motue_r: Yes, William, come and stand 
beside me, and I will hear your lesson. 

WituiaM: (Repeats the alphabet and 
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spells the syllables again. Then repeats this 
verse.) 
Good little boys should never say, 
“T will,” and “Give me these.” 
Oh, no! That never is the way, 
But, “Mother, if you please.” 
FATHER: (Enters) 1 shot two big tur- 
keys. The other men shot some, too. I 
caught some codfish. The Indians were 
kind to us. I am going to invite them to 
have dinner with us tomorrow. You may 
go with me, William. 
(William takes his hat from a hook and 
follows his father out.) 
Scene 2—The Wigwam 
The same afternoon. The wigwam of 
the friendly Indians. The Indians are seated 
around, grinding corn, making baskets, etc. 
William and his father approach. 
FATHER: We want you to come and have 
dinner with us tomorrow. 
INDIAN: We shall be glad to come. I will 
bring a deer that I shot yesterday. We can 
cook it over the fire outdoors. 


Scene 3—Thanksgiving Day 

Outside the Pilgrim Cabin. Indians and 
Pilgrims are seated on the ground. The 
pilgrim mother and the girls are sewing. 

MoTHER: We are alive and well. Our 
Indian friends gave us corn to plant. God 
sent the sunshine and rain to make the 
corn grow. We have food for winter. We 
are thankful. 


(Continued on page 649) 
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Speech Reading in Schools for the Deaf 


An Association Committee Report 


HIS committee 
was appointed by 
the President of 


the Association to 
make suggestions look- 
ing to the improvement 
of speech reading in 
our schools. Each member has contributed 
to the preparation of this report. 

A large majority of the enrollments in 
our schools for the deaf are made up of 
(1) congenitally deaf children who enter 
school with no understanding or use of 
English, (2) congenitally hard of hearing 
children whose hearing impairment is so 
great that they may not enter the public 
schools for hearing children, and (3) ad- 
ventitiously deaf children whose deafness 
has become total or practically total before 
school age. These are the children with 
whose needs this report is especially con- 
cerned. Their speech reading should begin 
the day they enter school. 


The Deaf Child’s First Tool 


It is hard to single out speech reading 
for these children as a subject per se, be- 
cause it should play such a large part in the 
teaching of reading, speech, and language. 
Language is the greatest of the deaf child’s 
problems. Speech reading is one of the 
tools by which he acquires language. In 
presenting this report we wish to empha- 
size strongly that speech reading, speech, 
and language are not separable, that they 
aie interdependent and that the child’s 
progress in each depends on their success- 
ful integration. Nevertheless the teacher, 
in budgeting the day’s time, must concen- 
trate on each as a separate subject to give 
it its due proportion of attention. We be- 
lieve that speech reading has recently had 
less than its share. 

In these days so much emphasis is placed 
on reading and on the training of residual 
hearing that, with the length of the school 
day still the same, it goes without saying 





The Committee on Speech Reading, 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Lula 
M. Bruce, Chairman; Sophia K. AIl- 
corn; Esther C. Howes; Enfield Joiner; 
Marianna Macomber. 


that some phase of our 
work must receive less 
attention. It is your 
committee’s belief that 
speech reading has 
been sacrificed. Read- 
ing and the use of re. 
sidual hearing are not substitutes for speech 
reading. 

Many of our children who profit by 
amplification of sound in the school room 
must depend on speech reading when they 
leave school, at least until such time as the 
price of hearing aids is materially reduced. 
And there are others who profit not at all, 
or at least very dubiously, from the use of 
our strongest and _ best instruments, 
Abridgment of the speech reading period 
is for them nothing short of tragic. 


A Speech Reading Vocabulary 


We believe in the teaching of reading, 
but a reading vocabulary is a poor substi- 
tute for a speech reading vocabulary in the 
business of every day living. In the early 
years, unless the reading vocabulary soon 
becomes to a large extent the child’s speech 
reading and spoken vocabulary, the read- 
ing program has failed fifty per cent. When 
children come in contact with new verbs, 
nouns, or language constructions in read- 
ers, these should be worked on until they 
can be recognized on the lips, can be spoken 
and written, used in action work, and put 
into language situations that the children 
can understand. For older children, who 
are constantly meeting new words in read- 
ing, time may not permit the mastery in 
speech reading of the entire vocabulary, 
but words and phrases that people use con- 
stantly in conversation should be so com- 
pletely mastered that they will give no 
trouble to the speech reader. This requires 
the careful selection of a basic vocabulary. 
It is only by repetition and more repetition 
that slow speech readers will finally achieve 
some degree of success. It is the business 
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of the teacher to see that this repetition 
does not become dull or stereotyped. 


Causes of Poor Speech Reading 


When improvement is sought in any un- 
dertaking, recognition of weak points is 
necessary and may be regarded as con- 
structive effort. Therefore the committee 
presents a list of contributing causes of 
poor results in speech reading. There is 
complete unanimity of opinion among the 
members that, where these conditions pre- 
vail, speech reading is adversely affected: 

1. Inadequately trained teachers. 

2. Inability of inexperienced and poorly 
trained teachers to prepare proper material 
for daily lessons. 

3. Failure to correlate speech reading 
lessons with the teaching of speech, lan- 
guage, and other subjects. 

4. Poorly graded classes. 

5. Too much individual teaching, due to 
inability of teachers to hold class attention 
and thus teach class as a unit. 

6. Failure of teachers to check on indi- 
viduals, teachers often assuming that pupils 
understand when they do not. We cannot 
assume when pupils smile and nod their 
heads that they understand. We should 
check up. 

7. Word speech reading, rather than 
speech reading for ideas. 

8. Failure of teachers to keep up sys- 
tematic review of all previous work. 

9. Failure of teachers to base their 
teaching materials on daily life situations, 
and to apply their school room drill to 
these situations. Often pupils who respond 
correctly in class will show bewilderment 
when given the same command or state- 
ment outside. 

10. Insufficient time given to speech 
reading in school and outside of school. 

11. Failure of all officers of the school, 
from the superintendent down, to talk to 
children when the opportunity arises. 

12. Tendency of teachers to permit the 
better speech readers to respond, to the 
neglect of those not so fortunate. 

13. Lack, in many schools, of a system- 
atic, practical, usable course of study. 
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14. Waste of time on non-essentials and 
unwise experimentation. 

15. Allowing pupils to form the habit of 
expecting a speaker to repeat. 

16. Failure of teachers during all daily 
recitations to require pupils to read the 
lips of all members of the class. 

17. Tendency of teachers to speak in 
words, rather than in sentences, and with 
other defects of technique such as “mouth- 
ing,” lack of expression, etc. 

18. Classes too large to permit constant 
individual check-up and necessary indi- 
vidual work. 


Recommendations 


It goes without saying that each factor 
making for poor speech reading should be 
eliminated, but the committee wishes to 
emphasize general rather than particular 
corrective measures. We believe the follow- 
ing to be of major importance: 

1. Better trained teachers. 

Several members of this committee have 
had much experience in training teachers 
and in deing supervisory work. It is their 
opinion that in the training of teachers 
more emphasis should be put on supervised 
practice teaching, with students teaching 
classes as well as coaching individuals as 
part of their training courses. We learn 
to teach by teaching. It is also the opinion 
of these members of the committee that 
great emphasis should be placed on the de- 
velopment of teaching ability, and that the 
work of a teacher should be evaluated by 
her success in teaching, not by the number 
of extraneous courses she may have taken. 
2. Adequate equipment. 

Under this heading we would include 
needed materials, proper lighting, and a 
seating arrangement which permits each 
pupil to see the lips of every other pupil 
in the class during all oral recitations. Such 
a seating arrangement is achieved by hav- 
ing chairs or desks form an elongated semi- 
circle, not by the row-by-row arrangement 
prevalent in some schools. 

3. The best possible grading. 

Until a class is well graded, it cannot be 

taught as a unit. The ungraded class, in 
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our opinion, is a return to the days of “the 
little red schoolhouse,” in effect a one- 
teacher school. The better graded the class, 
the greater the interest of all pupils, the 
more thorough the teaching, the more uni- 
form the results, and the more rapid the 
progress. 

4. Cooperation badly needed. 

Fuller cooperation of all members of the 
school staff and of a pupil’s family and 
friends would mean more speech reading 
outside of school, widely expanded oppor- 
tunities for practice, application of class 
room work to actual living experiences, and 
the strengthening of the speech reading 
habit. Particularly in the residential school 
such cooperation depends to a large extent 
on the genuineness of the superintendent’s 
interest in speech and speech reading for 
the deaf and on his daily manifestation of 
a sympathetic attitude. 

5. Smaller classes in many schools. 

Classes should not exceed ten in number. 
A group of from seven to ten pupils pro- 
vides opportunities for healthy competition, 
for securing attention, concentration, and 
independent thinking, and for the child to 
acquire adjustment to group conditions and 
the ability to give and take. As stated be- 
fore, the class must be small enough to per- 
mit the teacher to give necessary individual 
drill and check on each child’s work. 

6. A course of study. 

Each school should follow an outline of 
work, flexible enough to be adaptable to 
the needs of special classes, but definite 
enough to give uniformity of aim and prog- 
ress throughout the school. The tendency 
to discard curricula and to follow where 
fancy leads is like trying to build a house 
without a blue print. Equally fallacious is 
the tendency in some quarters to force pub- 
lic school methods and curricula on the 
deaf child before he is ready for them. 

7. Teacher’s conception of work. 

It is very necessary for the teacher to 
have a conception of speech reading which 
enables her to use it as a tool for the teach- 
ing of speech and language and for the de- 
velopment of the child’s power to think. 
Good speech reading is impossible unless 
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a correct language pattern has been estab. 
lished, and good speech must always be the 
expression of a clear, accurate language 
concept. It is also the teacher’s duty to de. 
velop the right attitude toward speech read- 
ing on the part of the pupil. He should re. 
gard it as a necessary and pleasurable aid 
to him, not as a hated chore. 
8. Thoroughness of first importance. 

Progress comes by way of evolution, not 
revolution; by holding fast to that which 
has been proved good, and by proving all 
things before unconditional surrender. We 
recommend better application of methods 
and procedures now in use, more thorough 
teaching, teaching from which more joy 
for the deaf child, as well as more help, 
may be extracted. We recommend that 
teachers keep clearly in mind the ultimate 
achievement we desire for every pupil, 
namely, the ability to participate with ease 
in conversation; and that they test the value 
of each unit of work by that gauge. One 
word supplies the key to success—repeti- 
tion, repetition, repetition—not deadening 
drill, but energetic, invigorating thorough- 
ness. 

A Coordinated Project 


As an illustration of the coordination of 
speech, speech reading, and language, we 
should like to offer the following account 
of a teaching project which was worked 
out in a primary class during the past 
school year by a member of the committee. 

The class furnished a doll house, and af- 
ter the children had learned the names of 
the different rooms, the teacher concen- 
trated on the living room. The class had 
met some of the vocabulary before, but 
much of it was new. They were given in 
speech reading the following nouns: the 
rug, the pictures, the curtains, the daven- 
port, the pillows, the table, the chairs, the 
tall clock, the piano, the fireplace, the man- 
tel, the candles, the end table, the floor 
lamp, the table lamp, the telephone, the fish 
bowl, the ottoman, etc. 

Commands followed, using this noun 
vocabulary and introducing associate verbs. 
Here are a few of these commands: Mop 
the living room floor. Shake the mop out 
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of the window. Move the piano. Dust the 
radio, the mantel, the piano, etc. Put the 
floor lamp beside the piano. Put the can- 
dles on the mantel. Put the pillows on the 
davenport. Put the mother doll on the dav- 
enport. Put the father doll beside her. Give 
him a newspaper, etc. 

Then came oral questions, such as: 
Where is the fish bowl? Where is the floor 
lamp? Who dusted the radio? What has 
the father doll? etc. 

When the children had learned to speak 
and write the vocabulary, the teacher told 
speech reading stories using it. “One eve- 
ning Billy’s father sat in the living room. 
He read the newspaper. Billy and Mary 
sat on the davenport. They looked at a 
book.” “One morning it was cool in the 
living room. Mrs. White made a fire in 
the fireplace.” “One afternoon Mrs. Brown 
turned on the radio. She sat down and lis- 
tened to it.” 

The other rooms in this doll house fur- 
nished similar material. Bit by bit a usable 
vocabulary for an every day design for 
living was built up. 


References 


A paper on the teaching of speech read- 
ing, by the chairman of this committee, was 
published in the January and February, 
1942, numbers of the Votta Review. It 
dealt with four different types of deafness, 
each of which has to be handled in a dif- 
ferent way. There are (1) the congenitally 
totally deaf child, (2) the child who be- 
comes totally or partially deaf from men- 
ingitis or some other cause after the acqui- 
sition of language, (3) the congenitally 
hard of hearing child with varying degrees 
of hearing impairment, (4) the deafened 
adult. This committee does not deal with 
work for adults, but any teacher who may 
be interested is referred to pages 93, 94, 
and 114 of the Votta Review for Febru- 
ary, 

Pages 6 to 8 of the January installment 
contain instructions which will help the 
teacher of deaf children in acquiring the 
proper technique in formal teaching and in 
the preparation of material. 
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We wish to refer to the Votta Review 
article also for suggestions as to the han- 
dling of a small but important group of 
children to be found in our schools—a 
group which unfortunately appears to be 
increasing in number. It is composed of 
children who have become totally or par- 
tially deafened by illness (often meningi- 
tis) after the acquisition of language or 
speech. From our preparatory to our high- 
est classes we occasionally encounter one 
or more children of this type. These seri- 
ously and suddenly deafened children are 
heavily handicapped. Their whole mental 
and physical equilibrium has been upset, 
and it often takes such a child two or three 
years to become adjusted to the changed 
conditions of his life. His response is often 
very slow. While of necessity he must fol- 
low as closely as possible the regular rou- 
tine of the class to which he has been as- 
signed, he needs understanding and special 
handling until he reaches the comeback 
stage, after which his progress is often 
rapid. See page 9 of the January VoLta 
Review for further suggestions for dealing 
with such pupils. 


Articles and Teaching Materials 


There are no speech reading textbooks 
especially for use with deaf children, but 
teachers of the deaf may improve greatly 
their understanding of the difficulties of 
speech reading and their skill as instructors 
by acquiring the background provided by 
the following books and articles: 


Bett, Maset Hupparp: Speech Reading. Fx- 
cerpts from a great paper by one of the first 
American speech readers. With other papers and 
discussions by: Esther C. Howes; Sarah E. Lewis; 
Mary E. Biller; Margaret Bodycomb. Vorta Re- 
view, October 1940. 

Bruce, Luca May; and Paxson, Rutu: Step- 
ping Stones to Speech Reading*. Published by 
Lula M. Bruce, Danville, Kentucky. A simple, 
practical and interesting series of lessons for the 
hard of hearing and the deafened child. 

Bruun, Martua E.: The Miiller-Walle Method 
of Lip Reading. Press of T. P. Nichols & Son, 
Lynn, Mass. The Miiller-Walle Method, origi- 
nated by a German teacher of the deaf, was trans- 
lated by an American lip reader (Martha E. 
Bruhn) who says: “My forty years of experience 
in teaching lip reading have convinced me that 
syllable drills are the most logical and sequential 


(Continued on page 656) 
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Modern Education of the Deaf’ 


By Outve A. Wuitpin, Ep.D. 


EACHERS of the deaf today, per- 

haps more than any other group of 
teachers, are keenly aware that it is 

their responsibility to clarify their think- 
ing and to unite in defining an educational 
program in terms of the democratic faith. 
The very nature of deafness prevents the 
understanding and expression of thought, 
unless language and speech have been 
taught. Young expressed it aptly when he 
exclaimed, “Speech, thought’s canal! 
speech, thought’s criterion, too!” Since 
ability to think clearly involves correct use 
of language, teachers must give more atten- 
tion to the improvement of technical skills 
in language teaching, so that mastery of the 
ways of democracy may be strengthened. 


Our Social Faith 


There is, and should be, deep concern 
for the relationship of the education of the 
deaf to the development of the loyalties, 
the knowledge and the discipline of free 
men. Appreciation of our great social faith 
was stated by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission in “The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy :” 

l. The individual human being is of surpass- 
ing worth. 

2. The earth and human culture belong to all 
men. 

3. Men can and should rule themselves. 

4. The human mind can be trusted and should 
be set free. 

5. The method of peace is superior to that of 
war. 

6. Racial, cultural, and political minorities 
should be tolerated, respected and valued. 

This social faith can be made vital and 
meaningful to the deaf only through edu- 
cation. To this end, teachers of the deaf 
are reaffirming their loyalty to the democ- 
ratic way of life; they are working for 
higher professional competence; they are 
devoting themselves to the improvement 


*Delivered at the meeting of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, Milwaukee, Febru- 
ary, 1942. 





of the program and procedures of the 
school; they are establishing close and 
friendly relations with parents and with 
the community, for mutual understanding 
and benefit. 


National Research Council Report 


As early as 1929, seven detailed recom. 
mendations were made by the Second Con. 
ference on Problems of the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing of the National Research Coun- 
cil.t These were formulated to initiate re- 
search which would overcome the lack of 
scientific information pertaining to the 
deaf. Surveys covering the following fields 
were advocated: 

a. The Incidence and Types of Auditory De- 
ficiency in the Population 

b. The Present Status of the Personnel En- 
gaged in Teaching and Supervising the Deaf and 
Hypacousic 

c. Teacher Training Centers 

d. The Curricula Employed in the Various 
Institutions for the Deaf 

e. The Existing Literature Bearing on the 
Curriculum for the Deaf 

f. Pupil Achievement 

g. Legislative and Economic Conditions 

It was stated that research was desirable 
in the various problems of sensory stimula- 
tion involving the utilization of residual 
hearing, that the vibrational, visual, and 
kinaesthetic approach to speech should be 
studied, as well as the instruments and 
methods used in testing hearing. Educa- 
tional problems were to receive a share of 
attention, also, and scientific research was 
encouraged in the fields of method, voca- 
tionel education, the extension into second- 
ary school levels, as well as in teacher train- 
ing and pupil-teacher relationships. It was 
recommended that available tests in intel- 
ligence, achievement and communication 
be improved and adequately developed. 





+Reprint and Circular Series of the National Re 
search Council. No. 88, Research Recommendations 
of the Second Conference on Problems of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing. Washington, D. C., 1929. 
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Nursery Schools 


One of the most interesting problems 
advised for consideration was that of the 
establishment of experimental nursery 
schools for deaf children. It was hoped 
that this step would provide opportunities 
for investigations into heredity and pathol- 
ogical factors as well as progressive deaf- 
ness; adequate tests of hearing for young 
children; a differential diagnosis between 
feeble-mindedness and auditory deficiency ; 
a study of mechanical aids and the effect of 
their stimulation upon the very young; 
vital growth studies; a study of the speech 
apparatus of the deaf as compared with 
that of the normally hearing; and studies 
of language development and the develop- 
ment of personality and social relations. 

The recognition of the difficulties of so- 
cial and emotional adjustments due to in- 
ferior means of communication, it was 
hoped, would encourage studies in this 
field. The establishment of a central in- 
stitute for the study of adjustmental prob- 
lems was advocated. Last of all, the Coun- 
cil urged that the established agencies un- 
dertake studies in the causes and prevention 
of deafness. 


Looking Back on the Past Ten Years 


Today we can look back upon the past 
ten or twelve years and feel pride at the 
progress which has been made in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. It might be well to enu- 
merate some of the direct results of the 
recommendations made by the National 
Research Council. 

The work of certifying teachers of the 
deaf, started by the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and later transferred to the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, has continued for a number of 
years, as well as the work of accrediting 
teacher training centers. 

A study of the extent of hearing impair- 
ment was carried on during the National 
Health Survey in 1936, and reports have 
been issued from time to time. 

Investigations into the inheritance of 
deafness, the development of hearing tests 
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for very young children, and the improve- 
ment of methods to develop speech have 
been conducted in the Research Department 
of the Clarke School for the deaf. 

Contributions toward the prevention of 
deafness have come from such otological 
laboratories as that of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, where it was discovered that ra- 
dium emanations offer an effective remedial 
treatment for impairment in high tone per- 
ception associated with a naso-pharyngeal 
obstruction. 

The use of the vacuum tube in hearing 
aids has changed these devices from in- 
struments of very limited usefulness to in- 
struments that bring approximately normal 
hearing for many individuals with auditory 
deficiency. The widespread use of group 
aids, as well as of individual aids, is offer- 
ing opportunity for the further study of the 
effect of increased hearing upon personality 
and school achievement. 


Baltimore’s Hearing Aid Program 

In my own city, Baltimore, group aids 
have been installed in every classroom for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing since 1933, 
and each child is equipped with his own 
earphone. Some children are using single 
headphones; while others have binaural in- 
struments. Those who need them have 
bone-conduction units. In addition, we 
have under close supervision a group of 
children who attend regular grades, wear- 
ing individually fitted aids. This program 
has in no way minimized the lip reading 
instruction, which is still as important and 
effective as formerly. No one realizes better 
than the hard of hearing child himself the 
importance of lip reading as a necessary 
complement to the use of hearing. 

The recent development of nursery 
schools for deaf children is being watched 
carefully by all educators of the deaf. In 
former days it was thought unwise to send 
a deaf child to school before the age of 
seven or eight. Today, we are taking them 
at four and getting favorable results. New 
and effective techniques have been devel- 
oped in handling these children, in form- 
ing acceptable behavior and social patterns, 
and in beginning speech and lip reading. 
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Isolationism Is Coming to an End 

Teachers of the deaf were formerly ac- 
cused of being “opinionated” and “isol- 
ated.” These charges can no longer be 
brought against them. They are using all 
possible means to clarify their problems 
and to urge parents and the community to 
participate in the solution of such problems. 
Many schools have established live and 
helpful parent-teacher organizations. Teach- 
ers are appearing before many groups to 
interpret their pupils and their work. 

In the field of vocational guidance and 
training, great advances have been made. 
The study of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing in the occupational world, made in 
1934 by the U. S. Office of Education as a 
Civil Works Administration Project, 
pointed out weaknesses in vocational train- 
ing that have since been corrected in many 
instances. This has been done by increas- 
ing the number of opportunities for voca- 
tional training offered in the various 
schools, by correlating vocational and 
academic subjects, and by installing im- 
proved machines and other equipment. 


Improvements in Speech Teaching 


Perhaps the most interesting progress 
may he noted in the field of speech teaching 
for the deaf. Two new approaches have 
been suggested and are being tried out by 
well established, experienced _ teachers. 
There is no attempt to belittle the work of 
the great pioneers in this field, but rather 
to extend and enlarge on the contributions 
of Caroline Yale and others who have 
dominated our methods in the past. Those 
who heard Miss Mary New’s paper on 
Speech for the Young Deaf Child at the 
June, 1940, meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation to promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, probably recall with interest 
her emphasis upon the synthetic rather than 
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the analytic approach to speech. In her 
work with nursery and kindergarten age 
children, she is using words rather than 
elements in developing speech. She is not 
forgetting the various sensory avenues, 
visual, tactile, auditory, and kinaesthetic, 
but is making use of them all. 


Syllables, Not Elements 


Another well known teacher, Miss Mary 
Numbers, in an address before the Conven. 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf 
in Fulton, Mo., in June, 1941, advocated 
the use of syllables rather than of elements 
in articulation teaching. Miss New and 
Miss Numbers are aiming toward similar 
innovations in method. 


My optimistic enumeration of the prog- 
ress that has been made in recent years 
does not mean that our problems are 
solved or that all the studies suggested by 
the National Research Council at the See- 
ond Conference on the Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing have been accomplished. A 
third conference on problems of deafness 
was held by the Council in May, 1940. 
Progress to date was reviewed, and many 
further recommendations were made for 
future study. This is growth, growth of 
the most wholesome kind, for it indicates 
general interest and ‘desire to participate 
in meeting the needs of a worthy, but mi- 
nority, group in the community. It is 
Democracy functioning. 

We look to the various committees of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf to point 
the way; and we depend upon the continued 
coordination and cooperation of such or- 
ganizations as the Office of Education and 
the International Council for Exceptional 
Children to extend and improve the services 
for children with defective hearing. 





Times of catastrophic change are difficult to live through. The weak are likely to 
perish. The narrow and inflexible are likely to be shattered. Only the adventurous, the 
well informed, those who know large truths from small ones and are willing to sacrifice 
small values for the really fundamental ones, are likely to come through unscathed. 


—Joseph Miller, in National Parent-Teacher, March, 1942. 
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Objectives of a Preschool Program 


By CATHERINE RIBER APPEL 


HE main objective of a preschool 
"| rogcan for acoustically handicapped 

children is to set up a flexible pro- 
cedure which will supply the child’s needs 
at the proper time, so that he will become 
a well balanced child with an integrated 
personality. In order to become a well 
balanced individual, he must have oppor- 
tunity to make the necessary physical, in- 
tellectual, emotional and social adjustments. 
Each child at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf is having a chance to make these ad- 
justments within a group in which he is on 
equal footing with other children. He is 
not the only child who needs special atten- 
tion for certain needs. All his playmates 
are going through the same stage of de- 
velopment at the same time and under the 
same difficulties. 


Lip Reading and Speech 


While this description also fits the pre- 
school program for the hearing child, the 
teacher of the deaf child is heading toward 
a somewhat different goal from that kept 
in view by the teacher of the hearing. In 
a school for the deaf, it is imperative to 
bring about more of a desire for concentra- 
tion and observation than is necessary in 
a school for the hearing, since the deaf 
child is being prepared for communication 
through lip reading and speech. 


Make a Habit of Talking 


In the Lexington School, all the teachers 
talk to the children as if every word were 
heard and understood. This is most im- 
portant, because it keeps the children con- 
stantly aware of the fact that something 
is definitely happening when we move our 
lips. At first, our repetition of the same 
word is not sufficiently obvious to the child 
to get over to him the idea that we are try- 
ing to teach him something. The teaching 
is accomplished through routine, which is 
important in every walk of life. Every 


day, the child sees the same words formed 
on the teacher’s lips: “Good morning.” 
“Take off your hat and coat.” “Hang up 
your hat and coat.” “Go to the bathroom.” 
“Wash your hands.” “It’s time for lunch.” 
“We're going upstairs.” “It’s time to go to 
sleep.” “Put on your shoes.” “Bye-bye,” 
etc. After a while, the child can read a 
word or two from each phrase—bathroom, 
hat, coat, up, sleep, bye-bye. Through this 
accomplishment, he receives much satisfac- 
tion of achievement, and he has a more 
eager desire to learn just what lip move- 
ments mean. He is going through a period 
of maturation, getting ready for speech. 

Perhaps an explanation of the way in 
which we judge each child’s individual 
needs and bring about the proper environ- 
ment to supply the needs, would be inter- 
esting. Here is a record form used in 
modern nursery schools. It is called a per- 
sonality record. 


9° (74 


Personality Record 

I. Physical 
3. Nervous Habits 
4. Coordination 


1. Health 


Appearance 


i) 


Il. Intellectual 


1. Acceptance and use 5. Reasoning 


of criticism 6. 


Concentration 
Observation 
Imagination 


wm GW NO 


Ability to carry a 
situation through tc 
completion 


Ill. Emotional 


1. Adjustments to new 5. Humor 
situations 6. Affection 

2. Response to routine 7. Fear 

3. Self confidence 8. Anger 

4. Confidence in others 

IV. Social 

1. Friendliness 5. Participation 

2. Cooperation with 6. Choice of special 
adults friends 

3. Cooperation with 7. Responsibility 
children 8. Self assertion 

4. Respect for the ™ i 

“er oo eee re 99 


rights of others 





i, a a re 
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Improvement from Month to Month 


By the time we have filled in this record 
blank, we have a good conception of the 
wants and needs of each child. For the first 
week or so, we keep individual records as 
to the reactions of each child in the new 
environment. From then on, such a record 
is filled in monthly. It is really amazing 
to be able to read in black and white the 
improvement each child makes from month 
to month, for we are apt to take a child for 
granted when he is progressing well and 
no serious problems arise. 


After the needs of a child are discovered, 
we face the problem of supplying them. 
For instance, if we find that a child rides 
a bicycle all morning long and makes no 
effort to join the group, we bring out the 
blocks which necessitate group play, or 
start a tag game, or suggest dodge ball, 
or the see-saw, or swing. All these activ- 
ities require group play. Sometimes the 
child will join the group activity if you 
can get another child to ask him to join 
them. At other times the teacher must get 
the child interested in the group by joining 
in herself and supervising the play so that 
there is no opportunity for the child to be 
bored or to slip back to solitary play. 


The Child Who Played by Herself 


For example, we have a little girl in the 
nursery who loved to ride a bicycle, which 
was fine; but she would ride all morning 
by herself, never joining the group, and 
thus revealing that she was socially mal- 
adjusted. At first we tried the blocks, then 
we tried the swings, the slide, and the sand 
pile. One Friday afternoon I showed the 
children some new sand toys and told them 
they could play in the sand with these toys 
on Monday. I thought perhaps that there 
would be a certain amount of suspense con- 
nected with these and that over the week- 
end the child would develop a desire to play 
with the others in the sand pile. Monday 
arrived, and I brought out the new sand 
toys. With the entire group of children 
gathered, I gave a new bucket and shovel 
to this child and that child until I had only 
one bucket and shovel left. I looked around 
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and saw a beaming face on the child who 
previously had desired only to ride a bj. 
cycle. I gave her the shovel and bucket 
and she went off with the others to play 
in the sand. 

She played with the group for about half 
an hour, then went back to her bicyele, 
After she had been riding for a while, | 
brought out a new ball, and tried to hit her 
as she rode past me. She seemed to enjoy 
this very much, and laughed a great deal, 
Finally she dismounted, and the next thing 
I knew, about four of us were playing ball, 


Developing a Balanced Personality 

During the following two weeks, this 
child gradually joined her group for vari- 
ous activities. Now she seems to be more 
awake, and is eager to do almost everything. 
I have been told that she is doing much 
better in her lip reading and speech work, 
too. She has more interests now; she is 
getting more satisfaction of achievement; 
she is learning to give and take; she is be- 
ginning to enjoy self-expression through 
creative work in the use of blocks, sand and 
other equipment; she is getting along better 
with other children. In short, she is be- 
ginning to develop a well balanced, well 
rounded personality. Considering _ the 
physical aspect, through more interests and 
the use of more equipment, she has devel- 
oped better coordination of muscles. 

Trying these new experiences has re 
quired courage, and she has developed self- 
confidence, which is classed under the in- 
tellectual, emotional and social aspects. 
Altogether, she is a happier child. 

Each child’s needs are so different that 
the same procedure might not supply the 
need of group activity for another child; 
but we keep trying different approaches 
and different kinds of activities until the 
right one is found. Each child is considered 
as an individual. He mingles with a group 
of children his own age in order that he 
may not feel inferior, but he has every 
opportunity to adjust and to develop a 
wholesome personality. By the time he is 
six, he will be willing to accept and handle 
difficult situations and do work that re 

(Continued on page 662) 
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NE of the sur- 
prising develop- 
ments of these 


war days has been the 
willingness with which 
all kinds of people 
work together for the 
war effort. Rich wom- 
en and poor sew for the Red Cross. 
Bankers, truck drivers, shop keepers, and 
everybody else give blood donations to- 
gether, manage air raid drills, and sell de- 
fense stamps. 

In the big city in which I live, public 
schools have reached out into the commu- 
nity. Mothers and fathers help in salvage 
drives, and on Rationing Day. Air Raid 
Wardens come to speak in morning assem- 
blies. Soldiers on furlough come in and 
talk to the pupils. One high school we know 
of has a Mother and Daughter Club in 
which garments are made for refugee chil- 
dren. Girls in cooking classes invite out- 
side friends to teas and luncheons. Dra- 
matic clubs give plays in neighborhood 
celebrations. 

The result must be increased interest in 
the public schools, and a fuller understand- 
ing of what they are trying to do for Ameri- 
can children. 


We Need Contact With the Public 


But what of the School for the Deaf? Is 
it still sitting aloof in its well kept grounds, 
with not even the people who live across 
the street knowing much about its doings? 


THANKSGIVING VERSE 


Every year the blossoms show. 

Every year the apples grow. 

Corn will ripen, nuts drop down, 
Seeds sleep warm beneath the siow. 
Sure as days go by they bring in 
Harvest time and buds of spring. 
Every year these things will be. 
God, we give our thanks to Thee. 


Of course, if it is a day 
school, all the parents 
who come to take their 
children home can be 
contact with the 
teachers. But those chil- 
dren who are older and 
come and go by them- 
selves don’t bring their parents to school 
very often. 

Once, when I was visiting a relative, she 
was taken suddenly to the hospital. I was 
visiting her there, when the nurse told us 
of a school for “backward children,” which 
I noticed as I looked down from the hos- 
pital windows. That was all a professional 
woman across the street knew about that 
school. I found out later it was a day 


school for deaf children! 
We Need Neighborly Good Will 


Yet if there is any educational institution 
that needs to have the understanding and 
good will of its neighborhood, it is the 
school for deaf children. The infirmities of 
crippled children and blind children are 
obvious to anyone passing by. Deaf chil- 
dren are not only misunderstood, but the 
nature of their handicap makes them ap- 
pear backward to casual spectators, unless 
it is explained. Neighborhood children are 
curious, often slightly hostile toward deaf 
boys and girls. Adults speak of “those poor 
little deaf children. How do you ever teach 
them the lip language?” 
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Qur Schools Need Salesmanship 


This is our fault, Colleagues. We are the 
ones who must sell our own school to the 
community. Certainly no one else will 
bother to do it. 

Near the school in which I teach are 
many big churches. In some of them | 
have attended meetings, and listened to 
speakers, begging help for far away mis- 
sion churches, or asking for intelligent in- 
terest in such public questions as the mi- 
grant labor problem, or housing shortage. 
Wouldn’t the church people be as inter- 
ested in the problem of deaf boys and girls 
who are growing up in their midst? 
Wouldn’t they be as thrilled at seeing a lip 
reading demonstration, or a glimpse of the 
new hearing aids, as in looking at curios 
some missionary brought back from India? 

Once in a while some of our day pupils 
have trouble with a young hoodlum or two 
who attend the near by public school, who 
jeer at them, or tease them patronizingly. 
Suppose a teacher from our school for the 
deaf went to the public school assembly 
some morning with her best lip readers. I’d 
wager my next month’s pay check those 
hoodlums would stop jeering. I’m sure 
about this, because one of the “clubs” from 
a public school did visit our classes, last 
year, and the hearing boys and girls were 
admiring, even envious, of our pupils’ lip 
reading skill. One of the young visitors 
asked me how he could learn lip reading! 


Our Neighbors Need to Know Us 


As for adults, it might be a good plan 
to throw open your school some evening to 
such important neighbors as the druggists 
and the five-and-ten store managers (and 
clerks, for that matter), and proprietors of 
local stationery stores, and the nearest po- 
lice captain, and fire captain, and the post- 
master, and movie manager, and their 
wives. Of course every school has visita- 
tions by the local Kiwanis, or Rotary, or 
by County Superintendents, or other digni- 
taries, and they are very desirable. 

But these people don’t have to sell candy 
and sodas to deaf children, or stamps. 
They don’t have to explain, across the wall 
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of lip reading and language difficulties, that 
there is a sales tax on talcum powder but 
none on tooth paste. The neighborhood 
tradespeople need to understand our pu 
pils’ handicaps,- and achievements, even 
more than County Superintendents do. 

How do I know? I’ve heard too many 
store people complain about the “slow. 
ness” of deaf children, and how they tried 
their patience. “How do you ever teach 
them?” is the common question we teach- 
ers are asked. 


Selling the School to Parents 


Then there are our own school parents, 
Here a small day school does have an ad- 
vantage over the large residential school, 
but most residential schools have a number 
of parents who live near. A Mothers’ Coun- 
cil, or Parent Teacher Meeting held once 
a month would go a long way toward sell- 
ing the school to parents. 

If this isn’t possible, at least there could 
be one day a month which is definitely 
Mothers’ Visiting Day, and maybe Father 
could come along too, sometime. We mean 
a regular school session, when parents 
could see their children in their regular 
class room. Open House once a year has 
its own values, but they are different from 
the opportunity to go quietly around among 
the children in their regular school ses- 
sion. If Bill’s mother saw Bill knocking a 
lamp together for her in his wood shop, or 
if Mary’s mother discovered that Mary was 
the best lip reader in her group, the school 
would be precious to those two parents. 


Our Former Pupils Need Help 


What about our former pupils? Most 
schools are now doing definite constructive 
work for those graduates who cannot get 
jobs, or who have a hard time keeping 2 
job. But what about those self supporting 
and self respecting deaf people who never 
bother the school, but struggle along with 
their difficulties unaided? Last spring we 
learned about a young deaf woman who 
bought a jacket dress for her spring frock. 
She had saved weeks to buy it. When it 
arrived it was without the jacket. The con- 
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fusion that ensued, owing to the girl’s 
trouble in understanding the store red tape, 
and her inability to state clearly and sim- 
ly what had occurred, could all have been 
avoided if she had just consulted somebody 
connected with the school. She never even 
thought of that. 

But if our former pupils knew that al- 
ways, on a certain night, there was one 
room in the school that would be open, with 
a sympathetic teacher or other school offi- 
cial there to be consulted, they would bring 
some of these little problems to us, and our 
school would be reaching out in a widened 
usefulness. 

If funds would not provide a special per- 
son to take care of such a service, volun- 
teers could be recruited from the teaching 
staff. No teacher would mind taking a turn 
now and then. 


Successful Graduates 


What about bringing in some of our out- 
standingly successful former pupils to talk 
to the older pupils? Tell the graduating 
class, for instance, what jobs are desirable, 
what is the best way to hold them, and what 
they have learned by their experience in the 
working world? 

Somehow or other, we need to impress 
on the community the importance of 
schools for the deaf, and the great work all 
our schools are doing. We haven't failed in 
our accomplishments, but it seems to me 
we are all to blame for failure to advertise. 


Let’s Take Our Pupils Out More 


Let’s take our pupils out more. Let’s 
bring the community into the school more 
often. Let’s get in touch with far away 
parents, somehow, too. If we can’t send a 
school officer to visit them, at least personal 
letters could be sent, with office approval, 
now and then, so that the most distant par- 
ent would know something about the school 
his child attends. 

Once a lady came to see our school from 
a small town hundreds of miles away. She 
said, “I promised Thelma S ’s mother 
I would look her up. She feels so bad be- 
cause she had to put her child away!” 
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As long as I live, I hope I’ll never again 
hear such an idea of a school for deaf chil- 
dren. But the lady didn’t mean to insult 
us. It was all she knew about the educa- 
tion of deaf children. And whose fault was 
that? 


Thanksgiving Assembly 


Whether your school has daily Assem- 
blies or not, we hope you do have a big 
celebration at Thanksgiving time, with hall 
decorated with fruit and vegetables, corn 
shocks if you can get them, and nuts, and 
anything else you can wangle. 

Thanksgiving is a real American cele- 
bration, and we hope that the story of the 
first Thanksgiving can be acted out, or 
shown in shadow pictures to the younger 
children, and told by the older ones. 

If your school has different Assemblies 
at pupil achievement levels, then let the 
older pupils read aloud the President’s 
Thanksgiving Proclamation. One pupil 
might read the history of our national 
holiday as outlined in former Votta Re- 
VIEWS. 

But if you must have one big Assembly 
for all the pupils, keep it all simple and 
dramatic. Pantomime would be effective. 
Let the session end with the Salute to the 
Flag. 


A Program for All Grades 


The following program would probably 
suit the different grades if all must celebrate 
together: 

1. America repeated by hearing aid 
groups around piano. (Or by all the 
school if all children know it.) 

2. Bible Verses 
the school. 

Enter into His gates with Thanks- 
giving 

And into His courts with praise. 

O, give thanks unto Jehovah, for 
He is good. 

Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, 
coming down from the Father. 


Father We Thank Thee. 


recited in unison by 


3. Prayer 
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4. The First Thanksgiving. 
(Pantomime, Shadow Pictures or Dram- 
atization, according to the age of the 
pupils taking part.) 

5. Why American Children Are Thankful 
Today. 
Simple statements by children selected 
beforehand. 


6. Recitation by a medium age pupil. 


We give thanks to God 
For the gifts of the fall, 
The fruits, nuts and flowers, 


God giveth them all. 


We give thanks to God 
For the beauty we see, 

The blue sky, the rainbow, 
The wind in the tree. 


For homes that are happy, 
For those that we love, 
We thank our kind Father, 
The dear God above. 


7. Junior Red Cross Member tells what the 
children are doing for other children in 
war countries, hospitals, etc., “to show 
we are truly thankful,” and exhibits 
things already made. 

8. “God Bless America” (if the children 

know it). 


9. Flag Salute. 


Books to Consult 
(If more elaborate programs are desired) 


Highdays and Holidays—Adams and 
McCarrick; E. P. Dutton Co. 

The School Festival—Adelaide Linnell; 
Scribner’s. 

Assembly Program—M. C. Wagner; 
Barnes and Co. 


Our Report 


Here’s the report of our One Man Commit- 
tee. 

It wasn’t solicited, more is the pity, 

But facts we've unearthed are extremely 
profound. 

Our investigations have covered the 
ground. 
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One. We have found that, inside of a 
school 

For deaf, all the pupils are deaf, as a rule, 

Two. Some schools have tricky gadgets 
enough, 

And some lack the money to buy all that 
stuff. 

Three. Those who hear, mostly, possess 
better speech, 

Than those who cannot, whoever should 
teach! 

Four. Some can read lips very well, but 
not all, 

Some pupils are short and some pupils are 
tall. 

Five. To rebukings we teachers cry, “Halt!” 

Whatever is wrong we accept as our fault. 

Some teachers are good and some teachers 
are better, 


And when one gets too good, then other 


schools get her. 
Six. However late a school wishes to keep, 
The teachers and pupils must still get some 
sleep. 
Seven. There’s no teacher we meet, any 
day, 
But could make use of a little more pay. 
With this, we, respectful, submit our report, 
Teachers try hard, folks, to do as they ort. 


Letter From an Experienced Teacher 
to Her Younger Sister 


Dear Sis: 


You were asking me what to do with vist 
tors, whether to show off your pupils’ ac 
complishments or just let the visitor see 
the regular work going on. 

That depends, Sis. If you are having 
mothers and fathers, and they can spend 
a whole day with you, have the enjoyable 
things that their child excels in and Let 
Him Excel. Of course I don’t mean let 
him seem to be more proficient than he 
really is. Let them see exactly where he 
is in regard to the class standards. But let 
him have plenty of turns. If he is a good 
lip reader, let there be lip reading. If he 
does good written work, have a lot of that 


Make use of father and mother, and brother 


(Continued on page 664) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Letters from Two Instalments of Roundabout Eleven 


Vocabulary Building 


Joyce, six years old, is in her second 
year at the Lexington School, New York. 


TT ing roundabout seemed long in com- 


ing this time, but it was all the more 

appreciated when it finally did arrive. 
We have all had our ups and downs, but let 
us hope that this year will show an amelio- 
ration in our children’s adjustment. 

Joyce is continuing to progress very sat- 
isfactorily at the Lexington School. Her 
behavior, when she returns home over the 
week end, is improving. She is becoming 
more like her former happy self, and is 
proving to be a great source of pleasure to 
us all. 

We have been infinitely helped in our 
relations with her at home by being able 
to use the following phrases which she has 
learned to understand by means of lip read- 
ing: 


Holiday—no school Good morning 


Wait Good night 

Think Tomorrow 

Be careful I’m sorry 
Remember Please may I have 


Please help me Please let me see 


I'll help you Thank you 
I promise You're welcome 
Hurry up I love you 
You’re slow That’s wonderful 


That’s beautiful 

You're a big girl That’s too rough. Be 

It’s finished gentle 

Don’t be a crosspatch—Let’s see a smiling face. 

It’s time to get up (dress, eat, have milk, play, 
take a bath, go to bed, etc.) 

Are you sleepy? tired? hungry? 
want a turn (This expression has been invalu- 
able, for she now quietly asks to participate 
instead of violently thrusting herself into any 
activity. Furthermore, she has learned to re- 
spect the right of another person to “have his 
turn.”) 


You’re fast 


In my speech work with her at home, I 
have also found it very helpful, in making 
torrections that are due to lip reading er- 
rors, to be able to refer her to the terms 
voice, breath and nasal. For instance, if 
the mispronounces the color red, calling it 
ren, I can say to her, “It’s voice, not nasal,” 


and she understands and repeats correctly. 

I make it a point to observe in her group 
as often as the school permits, which is 
usually once a week, and I make notes of 
all the new expressions taught. 

I have also found it very useful to refer 
her to a large calendar, which I have hung 
up in her room within her reach. We mark 
off certain events to anticipate, and she 
crosses out each day as it passes. 

Her silent reading is also increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and it is proving of great 
assistance, when she cannot understand 
something, to be able to write out the words 
and let her read them. This is a last resort, 
however. 

One thing I have learned from observ- 
ing the attitude of the teachers at the 
school, particularly Miss New, that it is 
very important to encourage the child by 
assuming an appearance of confidence in 
his ability, even though at times we are 
inwardly discouraged by the results we ob- 
tain. We must try not to-dampen the spirit 
that prompts that little eager, expectant 
look. I am happy to say that the results of 
this approach are gratifying, indeed. 


Mrs. S. B., New York. 
Dr. Bell and the “No, No” Method 


Mrs. B., you are an acute observer to 
learn so quickly so many important things 
in connection with caring for a deaf child. 
What you said about the importance of as- 
suming an attitude of confidence in a child’s 
ability is very true. I recall that one of the 
greatest of teachers, Alexander Graham 
Beli, said about that: 

“Learning to speak is like learning to 
shoot. Now, suppose you aim at a target 
for the first time, and fail to hit it, and 
you are simply told, ‘No, no; that’s not 
right. Try again.’ Well, suppose you do try 
again. The chances are that you fail, and 
if you are simply told once more that you 
didn’t hit the bull’s eye, you are no further 
advanced than you were before. That’s not 
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the way to learn to shoot. You must know 
where your bullet struck when you failed, 
so as to see the relation between the point 
struck and the point you intended to hit. 
... The No-No method, besides discourag- 
ing the beginner, fails to give the very in- 
formation that is necessary for his prog- 
ress. The deaf child must know what he 
did when he failed, and the relation of the 
position struck to the bull’s eye. The 
knowledge of that relation will guide him 
in his next attempt. For example, if he 
knows that his tongue was too far forward 
in his mouth, he aims at having his tongue 
farther back, and probably gets too far in 
that direction. He may fail a hundred 
times, but his knowledge of the effect of 
each effort causes him to approach more 
closely to the exact position desired, till at 
last he gets it.” 

Another thing you said, Mrs. B., inter- 
ested me. You said you depended on writ- 
ing “only as a last resort.” It is wise to 
think of writing as a “last resort,” when the 
words the child failed to understand are 
words he has already learned to lip read, 
but if they are new and different words, 
and especially proper names, they should 
be written out for him before he is expected 
to read them from the lips. 


—H. M. 


Learning to Share 


Nancy, eight years old, had preschool 
training from the Sarah Fuller Home. She 
is now in the Horace Mann School, Boston. 


It was delightful to have all your cheer- 
ful letters again, and to learn that all the 
children are progressing well. Nancy also 
is making progress. Her school attendance, 
much interrupted by illness last year, is 
more regular this year, and her learning 
has increased correspondingly. She has 
learned to use voice in saying some words 
—she would not give voice last year. She 
uses it imperfectly now, but still under- 
standably. 

Her lip reading, too, increases notice- 
ably. It is a continual surprise to us to 
find how much of our general conversation 
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she understands from the few words she 
reads from the lips. 

Nancy is a good little thing, and help. 
ful, and she loves to be asked to “Get father 
a spoon,” “Please pass the salt,” “Get a 
drink of water for mother.” She in turn is 
learning to ask for things, and she always 
says “Thank you.” 

The refusal to share her toys has straight- 
ened out to a great extent. It seems that 
what bothered her was, she was afraid the 
other children would take her toys home if 
they were allowed to play with them. Once 
reassured about this, she has been much 
more willing to share. She loves to serve 
milk and cookies on her toy dishes. She 
also likes to wash the dishes afterwards. 

She is interested in things about the 
house, and enjoys helping. She dries sup- 
per dishes without prompting, and when 
she is home on Saturdays and Sundays she 
helps to make beds and dust—not very ex- 
pertly, I must confess. 

She sounds a very sober child from this, 
but the reverse is true. There is no child 
living who can find more ways to tease 
and make fun. In her own way, she is a 
regular chatterbox, never still and always 
dancing. She never walks if she can run, 
hop, jump or skip. 

Mrs. W. C., Mass. 


A Stamp Collector 


Kimball, fifteen years old, is a student 
at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf. 

It was nice to come home last evening 
and find the roundabout letters waiting for 
us to read. We are grateful for these let- 
ters, and find them most interesting. 

Thank you, Mrs. M., for the stamps. Kim 
will be delighted with them when he returns 
from school Friday. I can see him rushing 
to get his stamp book out. 

Kim’s health has improved, and his at- 
tendance at school has been much more 
regular. Relaxation does more for his 
asthma than any other medicine. 

Mrs. S., Kim will write Stanley. It will 
be pleasant for the boys to correspond. 

The changes that take place in a fifteen 
year old are not so marked as those you 
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mothers of younger children note in your 
five and six year olds, but your letters bring 
back much that I had forgotten. Our boy 
still tries to get by with one word answers 
instead of using a whole sentence, but we 
are trying very hard to have him use com- 
plete sentences always. 

Last summer Kim entered his boat in the 
races, and captained it himself. In previous 
years, he has been a member of the crew. 
His older sister gets quite a thrill to hear 
Kim say “Get ready to come about.” He 
always takes one or two with him, as we 
have heavy winds in Maine, and it is a 
21-foot boat, which is something for a 
youngster to manage. He placed very well 
for his first year. 


Mrs. H. N., Rhode Island. 
Plays Well With Hearing Children 


Donne, three years old, is not yet in 
school. 


I found the roundabout letters and all 
the inclosures very interesting. The “Let- 
ters to the Mother of a Deaf Born Child” 
by Harriet U. Andrews, were most instruc- 
tive. | have read and re-read them, trying 
not to overlook a single suggestion. 

Donne received a large “peg set” as a 
gift, and has worked diligently at it for 
hours on end. He has learned to match 
colors and figures and constructs all sorts 
of designs. He is definitely growing up. 
Last winter we took him toboganning and 
skiing, and he enjoyed it very much. In the 
spring we went to the country and watched 
the “sugaring off” at a maple sugar camp. 
He watched the whole process intently, as 
the sap was shown in various stages of be- 
ing made into syrup and sugar. 

Donne enjoys playing with other chil- 
dren, and has many hearing friends. He 
calls for the little boy near us, who is the 
same age as Donne, and they ride their 
bicycles up and down the block. 

Donne still has stubborn spells, but they 
are not so bad as they were. He tries to 
scold, and stamps his feet when he is an- 
noyed; he also throws things, but these 
habits are not nearly so prevalent as for- 
merly. Donne dresses himself, even to tie- 
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ing his shoes, and does many little chores 
around the house, such as setting the table 
and drying the dishes. He is a very happy 
little boy, and his tantrums have almost 
disappeared. 

Mrs. K. S., New York. 


Two Little Canadians 


Brian, nine years old, and Michael, five, 
are in the day school for the deaf at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 

The roundabout arrived the other day, 
after months of non-appearance. It was un- 
usually welcome, for I had come to the con- 
clusion that the censor had held it up. 
Queer things have happened to our mail 
since your country entered the war! 

Just before Christmas, 1941, the children 
and I moved from Toronto to Hamilton, 
Ontario. I believe I explained in my first 
roundabout letter that I came to Canada 
from South America to put the boys in 
school, and settled in Toronto, where there 
was a day school. However, in June, 1941, 
the Government took over the Provincial 
School at Belleville, and used the buildings 
for the air force. A very much smaller 
school was established for the deaf children 
from smaller towns, and the larger cities, 
such as Hamilton, Toronto, London, etc., 
became centres for the education of the 
deaf in those localities, and day classes 
were opened. As my parents were living in 
Hamilton, and I had been quite alone with 
the children in Toronto, I decided to come 
up here. Both children are now in school. 

There are about seventeen pupils in the 
school, with two teachers. The ages of the 
children run from five year old Michael, 
who is the baby, to sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-olds. There was a great dearth of 
houses here in Hamilton, but we finally lo- 
cated one—which we had to buy. It is 
about six blocks from the school, but even 
that seems a long way when I walk it eight 
times a day (the boys go and return at dif- 
ferent hours). However, I am delighted to 
have Michael’s education really started. He 
is having beginning speech work and sense 
training, he is drawing, and learning to 
write. I believe not much in language work 
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is undertaken here until after the child is 
five, the usual kindergarten activities being 
stressed instead. The reading and lip read- 
ing that some of your three and five-year- 
olds are able to do amazes me. 

Brian has a large vocabulary now, and 
promises to be a good lip reader, but he 
seems to have difficulty forming correct 
sentences. For instance, when he does not 
want to go to bed, we get something like 
this: “Brian has a sleep—no.” However, 
we are now learning nursery rhymes as a 
painless way of acquiring phrases and sen- 
tences; and we are also repeating them in 
rhythm with the piano, which is good prac- 
tice. 

The children have adjusted themselves 
very well to the new school. They have the 
same teacher, and Michael simply loves her. 

We have found an art teacher for Brian, 
and he continues his lessons. He goes to 
Sunday School, and belongs to a boys’ 
club at the church, “The Explorers,” which 
brings him into contact with hearing boys. 

Mrs. S., with reference to the hearing 
aid, we bought it from the Acousticon peo- 
ple. It plugs into the wall plug, is portable 
(but quite heavy to lift), has ear phones 
and microphone. I had great difficulty in 
choosing the right instrument for our par- 
ticular need. Most of the hearing aid firms 
it seemed sent out salesmen trained to sell 
aids to the hard of hearing adult, and I had 
such a time trying to make them under- 
stand that fitting a child deaf from birth 
required a knowledge and technique all its 
own. However, the Acousticon salesman 
apparently realized that / knew what I 
wanted even if he didn’t and kindly brought 
the local supervisor to call on me. He 
proved to have great understanding of the 
problem in hand and eventually we were 
able to get Brian fixed up. 

The article on the development of the 
child’s mind interested me very much. Dur- 
ing summer vacation I took Brian through 
the Shredded Wheat factory. An attendant 
there cooperated with us to the extent of 
giving Brian samples of wheat which I had 
previously explained came from the farm. 
He saw the whole process and was later 
given a biscuit to eat, fresh from the oven. 
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The trip so fascinated him and was a reve. 
lation to me—so many things that I had 
sort of taken for granted that he knew 
about were all (to him) new and very ex- 
citing. Since school opened I arranged with 
a local bakery to have all the pupils (34) 
from the school taken through. The three 
teachers, another parent, and I went along. 
The children got such a lot out of the trip 
and used the experience as lesson material 
for some days afterwards. Through this 
trip I was able to get the idea across to 
Brian of how people go to “work” every 
day and get “money” for doing it! 


Mrs. M. M., Canada. 


A First Class Scout 


Laurence, fourteen, attends a day school 
for the deaf. He wears a hearing aid. 
After a visit to the Rochester (Minn.) 
Clinic, where we had a demonstration of 
hearing aids, we chose an individual aid 
for Laurence, and he wears it to school 
every day, also wears it part of the time 
at home. He has enrolled in one of the 
evening classes in lip reading at the Min- 
neapolis Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
His teacher, Miss Ida Lindquist, has in- 
spired him with the desire and the will to 
gain more knowledge of lip reading. 
Since the last roundabout was here, Lau- 
rence has become a First Class Scout. As 
a reward, he is permitted to usher at the 
University of Minnesota football game 
every Saturday that they play here. He 
enjoys the gay crowds and has no fear of 
them. Dr. Horace Newhart and Mrs. New- 
hart are doing remarkable work here for 
both the hard of hearing and the deaf. 
Two books that Laurence has liked are 
“What Am I” and “Who Am I” by Lily Lee 
Dootson, illustrated by Clarence Biers. 


Mrs. C. S., Minnesota. 


In a Preschool Class 


Dale, three and a half, is in a small pri- 
vate school for the deaf. His sister, Sharon, 
twenty-three months old, is not yet in 
school. 

We are well pleased with the progress 
Dale has made in school. He has learned 


(Continued on page 656) 
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wemeness Teachers of Lip Reading ae 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 


519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: Crestview-6-5644 


El Centro 
Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Pasadena 


Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
2622 Alameda de las Pulgas 
Phone: San Mateo 5-1084 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307 Lloyd Ave. 


Santa Monica 


Miss Peart AMELIA BLAIR 
934 6th Street 
Phone: SM 51803 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 

Mrs. Sopure Hituiarp MurPHy 
320 North Cascade Avenue 
Phone: Main 2040 or Main 429 


Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. Smita 


329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Miss ALICE POOLE 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHIe 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 
Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Miss EL1zABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 

Mrs. St. Jutren CuLtum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


East Chicago 

Miss Mary E. TEtiine 
4819 Magoun Ave. 

Phone: East Chicago 1913 


Kansas 
Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
291 Commonwealth Ave. 


New EnciLanp Scnoot or Lie 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 
Miss Harriet M. Gisson 


70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


Worcester 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Minnesota 


Mrs. Etuet J. TurLey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 
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New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Miss Haze. GIBSON 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Newark 


Miss Firorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 


Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHARDSON 


114 Watson Building 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Youne 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 


Miss ExizasetH HuntTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


New York City 
Miss KATHRYN ALLING 


Miss Pautine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
320 East 42nd St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcaret DuNN 


Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 
Miss Exizaseto G. DELANY 


510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Ohio 


Bluffton 


Mrs. Leora A. Gratz 
110 South Lawn Ave. 


Columbus 


Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Oklahoma 


Sulphur 


Mr. BAKER BONNELL 
School for the Deaf 
Phone: 286 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. GoopFrRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


South Carolina 
Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucuHrin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILtYer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 
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Houston 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. StTewarp 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


San Marcos 


Miss Letta WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


LyncHBuRG SCHOOL oF Lip 
READING 

601 Washington Street 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








With Eyes to See 


By Mary G. NeEwTon 


HERE was one thing that I wanted 
|: my hard of hearing son more 

than anything else. I wanted him to 
like books. It seemed to me that books 
could give him the thoughts and experi- 
ences most children get so easily through 
their ears. There is never a left-out or left- 
alone feeling for the child who is sur- 
rounded with an unwavering circle of book 
friends. There is a great flowing river of 
information in books. Best of all here is 
to be found our very best possible vocabu- 
lary builder—and vocabulary is the ever 
pressing need of the deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing child. I want my son to have not 
only the vocabulary of the man in the street 
but the vocabulary of the best man in the 
street, so that he will never be handicapped 
by word-poverty in his lip reading. 

I am more and more convinced that the 
child who learns to read with facility and 
understanding, who learns to know books 
as friends, is the child who learns to read 
well before he has passed the fourth grade. 
His tastes are fairly well-established by the 
time he is nine or ten years old. Books 
light him up inside or leave him cold. 


Love of Books Begins at Home 


It is another conviction with me that real 
love of books comes to a child through the 
home rather than the school. If parents en- 
joy reading, the child, imitative in all 
things, pretends that he likes to read too, 
until his little subterfuge has become the 
truth. A booky atmosphere at home is al- 
most irresistible. It becomes part of the 
child’s background. He considers reading 
a part of his everyday life, not a luxury for 
especial occasions or an accomplishment 
for class room use only. 


Back in my memory lies a spacious old 
farm house, built by my grandfather nearly 
one hundred years ago. We spent our sum- 
mers there when we were children. Year 
after year, we rode the work horses with 
their harness on; followed the lane to the 
muddy, mosquito-bitten river in hope of 
catching fish; built fairy houses in the 
woods across the road; and, in our favorite 
apple tree, or on the shady west lawn or up 
in the Paper Room, read books and maga- 
zines. 


The Paper Room 


The Paper Room was the smallest room 
in the house, but the nicest one of all we 
thought. It was our own creation—a li- 
brary, filled with magazines that we had 
dusted carefully and brought down, load 
after load, from the attic. Fifty years of 
the Youth’s Companion were ours for the 
reading; complete yearly files of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, Demorest’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Country Gentleman, Every- 
body’s Magazine, The National Geographic, 
The American, and others, some of which 
were extinct at the time we read them, some 
of which are still in print. We were dis- 
coverers up in the Paper Room. There 
were stories by Charles Dickens, Edgar 
Allan Poe, early ones by Dorothy Canfield 
and many another writer now famous. 

Every child cannot have a Paper Room 
in his experience but every child today has 
the great doors of the public library to 
swing him into bookland, and it is certainly 
every parent’s privilege and responsibility 
to help him open those doors early and 
with satisfying results. 

Never rush a small child with books, 
above all not the child whose hearing is 
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impaired. Let each book interest him as 
long as possible and do not confuse him 
with too many books in the beginning. 


Buy Books for the Preschool Child 


It is highly advisable to buy the books 
that make up the preschool child’s library. 
Books that come from the public library 
must be returned too soon to appease the 
appetite of the two to five year old. He 
glories in repetition. Then too, most of the 
picture books the average library affords 
are smudged by many fingers, and one of 
the most important first lessons to teach is 
that books are treasures to be handled care- 
fully and with clean hands. We have a little 
habit, in our family, of guarding the cover 
jacket. Before we read a new book we care- 
fully remove the jacket, putting it on as 
fresh as new after the book has been used. 

The hard of hearing child will arrive 
much more slowly than the hearing child 
at the stage where he can really enjoy a 
story. If his hearing is seriously impaired 
he may not enjoy stories until he can read 
them for himself. But this same child can 
develop very early the habit of looking at 
books, handling and appreciating them. I 
have seer a hard-of-hearing baby reach out 
and pet the kitten in Lena Towsley’s hand- 
some book, Sally and Her Friends. What 
surprise and education there was in the 
moment the discovery was made that kit- 
tens in books are made of paper, not fur! 

There are many lovely picture books that 
stimulate a child’s color sense and lead his 
mind through the story form of thought, 
books that describe their simple little inci- 
dents so perfectly with pictures that words 
seem scarcely needed. Among these are 
Karl’s Wooden Horse, Pelle’s New Suit, 
Snipp, Snapp and Snurr and the Red Shoes, 
Now Open the Box, the Babar books, and 
Ola. 

Start With Scrap Books 


For that early stage in which a baby en- 
joys his pictures up-side-down quite as 
much as right-side-up, when his greatest 
pleasure is to master the tricky coordina- 
tion called for in turning a page success- 
fully, we used a scrap book bought at the 
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ten cent store. Pictures for this first book 
were snipped from magazines; beautiful 
red tomatoes from the soup ads, oranges 
sun-kissed and otherwise, bananas, pine- 
apples, babies, balls, bikes—everything 
from a toothbrush to a refrigerator. It was 
a picture book of objects which the baby 
knew well, by their uses, if not by name, 
It cost so little that no one needed to groan 
if a page were torn. The baby handled it 
and loved it to his heart’s content. 

The very young child is especially fond 
of photographic illustrations. He is a real- 
ist. He wants a tree to look like a tree, a 
dog to look like a dog. The long popular 
First and Second Picture Books by the 
Steichens take this realism into considera- 
tion, and present in expert photographic 
likeness a series of objects babies are fa- 
miliar with in every day life. Baby’s First 
Book, found in the ten-cent market, is an- 
other excellent book for the youngest book 
fancier. The First, Second, Third, Fourth 
and Fifth Cloth Books printed in Sherwin 
Williams paint on cloth are handsome, dur- 
able and guaranteed washable. 


The First Story Books 


Our first choice of a real story was The 
Three Little Kittens of the Happy Hour 
series. The pictures assisted in the story 
telling at every step of the way and the 
story was so appealing that the first volume 
was worn to shreds and we had to invest 
thirty-five cents in another copy. Another 
book, so well-bound that it has withstood 
all the attention it has received, is The Lit- 
tle White Teddy Bear Who Didn’t Want to 
Go to Bed, a valuable book to use in teach- 
ing the names of foods, colors and various 
articles of clothing. The Little Auto, with 
Lois Lenski’s marvelously simple drawings, 
came next and was used right through the 
first grade. Whiffy McMann and the Ha- 
ders’ beautiful Mother Goose also entered 
the family to stay. 

Mother Goose should not be omitted 
from the library of the deaf or hard-of- 
hearing child merely because in his pre- 
school years he cannot appreciate the 
rhythm or ideas of its verses. It should be 
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offered in the first, second or even the third 
grade so that he will be familiar with the 
time honored nonsense characters who have 
become part of the literary heritage of all 
children. 


Let the Child Read Aloud 


I soon discovered that it was both easier 
and more profitable to let my son read to 
me than to try to read to him. As soon as 
he had a primary reading vocabulary I be- 
came the audience, he the entertainer. I cor- 
rected each mispronounced word, explained 
the meaning of each new word. The vocab- 
ulary grew by leaps and bounds. My son 
said, “I like to read. I learn so much!” By 
the time he had entered the third grade, 
reading aloud to me was boring to him. He 
could progress much more rapidly alone. 
He was reading for the story. 

Knowing that he would skip a great 
many words, but deciding that speed in 
reading was important and that all who 
read expertly as adults had passed through 
a similar stage where they ignored words 
that they did not recognize, I turned my 
attention to the public library. I did not 
ask the librarians to choose for me. I sat 
in the children’s room, reading and dis- 
carding, reading and choosing books which 
I thought my son, with his limited vocabu- 
lary, could understand. 


Supplementary Primers 


During his first year he enjoyed partic- 
ularly the supplementary primers—John 
and Jean, First Steps of the Fact and 
Story Readers, Cinder the Cat, The Little 
White Teddy Bear Who Didn’t Want to 
Go to Bed, Whiffy McMann, and The Lit- 
tle Auto were all dragged out once more 
and read and re-read many times. The 
Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen 
and Little Black Sambo became great favor- 
ites. 

Fairy Stories 


During the second year appealing books 
were Skaggs, The Milk Horse; Jack the 
Giant Killer; Snow-White and the Seven 
Dwarfs (original telling), Bounce and the 
Bunnies, Cinderella; Snip, Snapp and Snurr 
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books, Mr. Penny, The Story of Babar and 
Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain. 

It is in the third grade that a child be- 
gins to make giant strides in reading. Our 
list grew magically longer. Five library 
books a week was nothing out of the ordi- 
nary and my son did not sit in a corner 
and read incessantly either. The deafened 
child who does learn to read well, reads 
rapidly and accurately due to the eye skill 
he has developed to offset his handicap. 

Learning that fairy tales were not usu- 
ally enjoyed by the deaf or hard-of-hear- 
ing child we led up to them gradually with 
Veronica S. Hutchinson’s delightful collec- 
tions, Candlelight Stories, Fireside Stories 
and Chimney Corner Fairy Tales. From 
then on fairy tales laid their magic around 
us and during the third year of reading the 
stories of the Brothers Grimm were literally 
devoured in the twin set Snowdrop and 
Other Tales and Hansel and Gretel and 
Other Tales, illustrated so memorably by 
Arthur Rackham. 


Nature Myths and Folk Tales 


From Grimm it was an easy skip to Per- 
rault’s Fairy Tales from the French, Na- 
ture Myths From Many Lands, East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon, The Magician’s 
Cloak from the Swedish and The Silver 
Wand which presents stories culled from 
the Norse, German, French and Irish. 

To add a touch of reality to the third 
year of reading were several simply written 
biographies: Abe Lincoln, Frontier Boy; 
Boy of Old Virginia, Robert E. Lee and 
A Child’s Life of George Washington. 
There were stories of children from other 
countries: Ola and Blakken and Line, Sine, 
Trine, Ragman of Paris and His Ragamuf- 
fins, Pueblo Playmates, Our Little Friends 
of the Arabian Desert, Our Little Friends 
of China, Little Pear, Boomba Lives in 
Africa, The Dutch Twins, and Hans Chris- 
tian of Elsinore. Especial favorites were 
the stories of Gresha and His Clay Pig, 
Merrimeg, Sonny Elephant, The Poppy 
Seed Cakes and Kipling’s Just So Stories. 

Ahead lies the fourth grade with new 


(Continued on page 664) 
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Methods of Teaching Lip Reading 
To Adults-A Symposium 


Introduction 


UNE 18, 19, 20, a meeting was held 

at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity, to discuss the problems connected 
with “The Education of the Exceptional in 
the Emergency.” Representatives of various 
groups dealing with the education and wel- 
fare of handicapped persons were present. 
General discussions were held at luncheon 
and dinner meetings, and a number of 
seminars were conducted simultaneously. 
Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, Executive Sec- 


1. Lip Reading as 


retary of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, and Mrs. Laura Stovel, 
Editor of Hearing News, had charge of the 
seminar on Problems of the Hard of Hear. 
ing. One of the topics discussed was Meth- 
ods of Teaching Lip Reading to Adults, 
Miss Mary V. Carney, Director of the 
Nitchie School of Lip Reading, New York 
City, was chairman of the discussion, which 
took the form of a symposium in which six 
of the leading teachers of lip reading in 
the United States participated. Their pa- 
pers follow. 


a Living Language 


By Martua E. Bruyn 


URING the past five or six years, 
|) noticeable progress has been made 

in the teaching of lip reading to 
children in our public schools. Educators 
are convinced of its value to the hard of 
hearing child. With the introduction of 
the study in the public schools, more and 
more teachers have prepared for this phase 
of the work rather than for the teaching of 
adults. An appointment as teacher with a 
fixed salary is more desirable than being 
a private teacher who is dependent upon the 
number of students enrolled. 


Fewer Teachers and Less Progress 


The result has been fewer teachers for 
adults and less progress in teaching them. 
It is true that many more opportunities 
are offered to hard of hearing adults in the 
free evening classes and in the various 
leagues for the hard of hearing. However, 
these classes, no matter how well they 
are conducted by the best teachers, can 
never take the place of small private groups 
in attaining a thorough foundation. 

The fact that hearing aids have been 


greatly improved and are more generally 
used has led many hard of hearing persons 
to neglect the study of lip reading. The 
value of this study, however, has been 
proved beyond a doubt; no one will contend 
this fact. But if it is to survive in the face 
of the enforced demand for “practicality,” 
we must prove that the game is worth the 
candle. 


Teachers all over the country have real- 
ized that the rapidly changing conditions 
of our modern life and its recent inventions 
have made it necessary to find means of 
stimulating the study of lip reading for 
adults. Methods that were devised and em- 
ployed by the pioneer teachers forty years 
ago, when lip reading for adults was intro- 
duced into this country, are no longer ade- 
quate today. 


This does not mean that it is necessary 
to revolutionize the entire plan of study. 
The two basic methods, the Muller-Walle 
and the Nitchie, as well as the Kinzie Meth- 
od which was developed from these two, 
are still the best for laying a foundation. 
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Methods Are Developed, Not Invented 


No method is invented; it is slowly de- 
veloped. A teacher using one of the above 
named methods has always used only the 
sound basic principles underlying the one 
adopted. A method always passes through 
the personality of an instructor and is mod- 
ified by his strong and weak points, his 
prejudices and preferences. Even the de- 
viser of a method will find that he must 
always adapt his means to the needs of his 
class. 

The California teachers are trying to 
solve the problem by the introduction of 
a series of motion pictures. During the 
past two decades the number of schools 
utilizing the motion picture as an educa- 
tional medium has multiplied annually. So 
why should it not be possible for us to make 
use of this latest and most powerful tool 
which science has made available? It cer- 
tainly deserves consideration by all who are 
interested in improving the teaching of lip 
reading. 


Value Is Measured by Application 


However, I am inclined to think that we 
need something more than that. For, after 
all,.does not our student desire above all 
things to take an active part in conversa- 
tion rather than to be a listener or to be 
merely entertained? The value of lip read- 
ing is measured by its practical application 
outside the classroom. 

During the past few years there has been 
a movement in psychology to reduce think- 
ing to an organized behavior of muscles 
and glands. The individual is not trained 
to think; he is “conditioned to stimuli.” 
These principles have been adopted in the 
teaching of foreign languages and I have 
found much here that can be adapted to the 
teaching of lip reading to adults. 

In learning a living language it is not 
enough for the student to know its rules, to 
be able to read it freely and even to speak 
it a bit in the classroom. The association 
of a word with a thought can become in- 
voluntary only when sounds have been in- 
corporated into the very muscles of the 
speech organs. In our native language 
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sound and idea are one; in the foreign lan- 
guage sound and idea are to become one; 
in lip reading, movement and idea are to 
become one. 

Let us now consider briefly the imme- 
diate objective and how it may be attained. 
When we listen to spoken discourse, the 
ear receives sound waves which are trans- 
mitted to the auditory center of the brain. 
These sound waves consist of sequences of 
sound, forming words, word groups and 
sentences. If the sequences of sound be- 
long to a familiar language, they convey 
thought. If not, they remain, more or less, 
meaningless noise. 


Sound and Idea; Movement and Idea 


Thus, aural comprehension may be de- 
fined as listening to meaningful sequences 
of sound. Native sequences of sound be- 
come meaningful during childhood through 
the sum total of experience gathered over a 
period of years. Foreign sounds become 
meaningful through frequent adequate use. 
By frequently identifying sound with mean- 
ing and meaning with sound, the mother- 
tongue is excluded and comprehension by 
ear becomes spontaneous and direct. In 
lip reading, by identifying sequences of 
movement sub-consciously, the grasp of 
meaning becomes spontaneous and direct. 

When we read aloud the retina receives 
stimuli through the graphic symbols of the 
written or printed page. The letters, syl- 
lables, words and sentences are transmitted 
to the auditory center of the brain and are 
transformed into sounds. Simultaneously, 
sounds are transferred to the motor speech 
center in the cortex and from there instantly 
transmitted to the muscles of the vocal or- 
gans, thus resulting in oral reading. For 
silent reading, the movements of these or- 
gans are not executed, but remain incipient. 
Ideas are not conveyed by the graphic form 
of letters and words: ideas are imbedded in 
these sounds of words and word groups 
constituting the sentence. When we read, 
the graphic form calls up sequences of 
sound. These sequences of sound contain 
thoughts. The same principle applies to 
lip reading. The sequences of movement 
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contain the thought. The basic element of 
speech for the lip reader is movement. 
Words and sentences are sequences of 
movement. 


Units of Speech 


Language consists of “Units of Speech.” 
These may be single meaningful sounds 
(syllables), several sounds forming a word, 
sequences of sound constituting a phrase or 
a sentence. These units are of great im- 
portance in learning both a foreign lan- 
guage and lip reading. 

When we speak, listen or read, the natu- 
ral tendency to construct sentences on 
definite patterns, or to expect them to be 
modeled according to such patterns, plays 
an important part. 

In lip reading our first units are syllables. 
The drills are arranged to .orm the definite 
sequences of movement which are con- 
tained in every spoken sentence. These 
drills must be repeated so frequently in 
various combinations that immediate spon- 
taneous recognition is definitely effected. 
They must contain the natural rhythm of 
speech and a definite sequence of movement 
to form a unit. Rhythm plays a very im- 
portant part in these drills. 

Our next units are phrases. These are 
practiced in various ways, our aim being 
to read these just as subconsciously as the 
syllables. We must use our consciousness 
actively and completely in grasping the 
thought. The eye affords only the stimulus. 
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What Is the Lip Reader’s Goal? 


It is generally agreed that, technically 
speaking, the goal of instruction and study 
of a foreign language is to read and speak 
it. To read it as one reads one’s native 
language, without translating. The goal of 
the lip reader is not merely to “listen with 
the eyes” but to take an active part in the 
conversation. -More stress should be put 
upon this. 

The work may be divided into three 
parts, namely: 


1. The Technique of Reading Syllables. 
2. The Technique of Reading Phrases. 
3. The Technique of Questions and Answers. 


The purpose of the question and answer 
in teaching lip reading is not to elicit “the 
answer.” It is to enable the student to ac- 
quire skill in catching the oral question, 
and ability to hold it in mind and turn it 
into answer form by association of ideas. 
The student trains his powers of concentra- 
tion and attention, acquires confidence in 
taking an active part. 

All this may not appear at first sight to 
contain much that is new. We have all 
used group work among our pupils from 
the very beginning. But this phase of 
teaching should be systematized and graded 
and used much more frequently. The 
splendid results attained in such classes, 
recently held, show that we are at least a 
step nearer in reaching our goal. 


2. Lip Reading as a Synthetic Process 


By Mary PAULINE RALLI 


E FEEL that lip reading is essen- 

\ \) tial to all hard-of-hearing persons, 
regardless of whether or not they 

wear hearing aids, or hear much of what is 
said. Therefore, we strive to make it a 
living part of every pupil’s life from the 
first lesson. We try to see that everything 
we give in the way of drills, sentences, 
stories, current events, lectures, and collo- 
quial forms, ties up with daily life situations. 
Perhaps the easiest way for me to con- 


dense all I can say into ten minutes would 
be for me to tell you some of the many 
questions which we’ve been asked, and how 
we answer them. 

QuesTIon: Have you made any recent 
changes in the fundamental psychological 
principles of the Nitchie Method? 

AnswER: No, because the principles on 
which the Nitchie Method is built are as 
sound psychologically today as they were 
in 1903, or thereabouts, when Mr. Nitchie 
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formulated and began to publish them. 

QuesTION: What are these principles? 

AnsWER: Rather than take time in de- 
tailed explanations of what is familiar to 
many in the audience, I will say that the 
outstanding psychological principle is that 
lip reading is a synthetic process. The 
successful lip reader directs his attention 
to understanding the thought of what is 
being said, rather than the individual words 
that are used. Training in lip reading 
must be concerned with developing this 
ability. 

Question: What, then, are the recent 
developments in your work? 

AnsWER: We have attempted to connect 
lip reading instruction with the daily lives 
of pupils so that they understand that it is 
something which they will use. 

Question: Can you give me an example? 

Answer: Yes, all practice words in each 
lesson have been chosen because they are 
words in common use. “A Teacher’s Word 
Book of 20,000 Words,” by Prof. Edward 
L. Thorndike, was published at Teachers’ 
College in 1932. From this valuable source 
we picked out words among the first 500 
rated as 1A. Then some among the next 
500, and all the words for our thirty lesson 
course fall within the first 1,500. 

Question: How do you carry out this 
idea in forming sentences? 

Answer: For each practice word, we try 
to write sentences that are heard in daily 
conversation. Proof of our success is the 
fact that pupils often reply to a sentence. 
not realizing that the teacher is giving il 
from the lesson. They say, “Oh, was that 
in the lesson? I thought you were just 
talking to me!” 

These lessons on the movements are con- 
stantly being revised in order to keep them 
up-to-date. 

Question: What supplementary work do 
you have? 

ANSWER: Some of the material used is 
worked out in the form of a conversation 
between four persons. I cite as an exam- 
ple, “Eating Out,” where the sentences are 
written on four separate papers and read 
in rotation. Four persons are discussing 
where to go to dinner. The first one never 
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agrees with the others. The second is 
willing to go anywhere. The third has been 
to all the restaurants named. And the 
fourth is unsophisticated. Isn’t this a life 
situation? 

QuEsTIoN: But people don’t talk in rota- 
tion. What do you give for practice when 
a lot of people are talking in a group? 

ANSWER: A form of conversation devel- 
oped in the past year or two is designed to 
give such practice, i.e., “Travel by Train.” 
Words used over and over, would be sta- 
tion, fare, ticket, train, diner, baggage, 
pullman, conductor, engine. 

Each of these words is used in five or 
six sentences, such as would occur in talk- 
ing about travel by train. 

I'll meet you at the station. 

How long will it be before we reach the next 
station ? 

The railroad station is a busy place just be- 
fore a_ holiday. 

Why don’t you check your bags at the station? 

I'll take a taxi from the station. 

There are many more topics. 

Question: You spoke about practice 
classes and Current Events. Can any pupil 
come into these and understand what is 
said? 

ANSWER: Our practice classes are di- 
vided, so as to have material for beginners, 
for intermediates, or for advanced students. 
If beginners choose to watch a Current 
Events class, they have to understand what 
they can from an outline on the blackboard, 
or a word “now and then.” 

Question: Do movies play an important 
part in your school? 

ANSWER: The Nitchie School is using 
moving pictures as part of our practice 
department. We are still open to convic- 
tion as to their value. They have a very 
strong appeal to many of the pupils, but 
not to all. 

QvueEsTION: Is it possible to follow a lec- 
ture by lip reading? 

Answer: I would like to quote in part 
from a letter received last week, in answer 
to this question. 

“We did so enjoy your vibrant talk this past 
season. Every time I see those names of person- 
alities in the news, in papers or magazines (as you 
said we would), my thoughts are of your lecture.” 
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Question: Are you doing anything to 
help hard-of-hearing people control their 
voices? 

Answer: Yes, the Nitchie School has a 
teacher, with normal hearing, who has 
been especially trained to do just such 


work. 
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And now in closing, may I ask you a 
question? Won’t you come to see us at the 
Nitchie School, and bring any friends who 
may be interested in our work? Perhaps 
you, or they, can tell us what the next de- 
velopments in the teaching of lip reading 
to adults will be. 


3. College Classes in Speech Reading: Their Present 
Services, Their Future Possibilities 


By ANNE M. BUNGER 


HE Chairman asks the various con- 
tributors to this symposium to give 
summaries of the special points of 
emphasis they have been making in their 
work, and to offer any views they may wish 
to express about new or continued lines of 
experimentation that might be specially 
worth while. Viewpoints of teachers from 
the different schools will be influenced 
largely by the predominant type of student 
they meet. Yet there are certain general 
trends which all teachers must study for 
the purpose of keeping abreast of the times 
and being prepared for the future. 


Speech Reading Plus a Hearing Aid 


At the present time there are two things 
which are having a governing influence on 
not only the enrollment in lip reading 
classes, but also on the teaching proce- 
dures. I refer to (1) the. miraculous im- 
provement in hearing aids, and (2) the 
more widespread use of the audiometer as 
the most efficient method of testing hearing. 
The speech reading teacher’s responsibility 
in the matter of hearing aids is to become 
a super-salesman, by both precept and ex- 
ample, if possible, of the fact that a hear- 
ing aid, plus speech reading will always 
give the deafened person a more normal 
and a happier experience than will a hear- 
ing aid alone, or speech reading alone. This 
statement of course applies to those persons 
whose hearing loss is severe enough to 
make the wearing of an aid advisable or 


necessary. Such a person, wearing an aid, 
may sit in a class on a hearing par with 
students whose comparatively slight hear- 
ing loss was revealed by the audiometer. 
Thus there is made possible an equalization 
of hazards for the majority of the group. 
This enables the teacher to build up a 
group procedure—a technique—for class- 
room practice, which eliminates some of 
the prob'ems of group teaching of speech 
reading. 





Practice with Sound Cut Off 


I have not forgotten that in many classes 
of this kind there will be a few who have 
no usable residual hearing, victims of au- 
ditory nerve paralysis following illness or 
accident. These are my personal candi- 
dates for the Hall of Fame! They cannot 
receive the help of a hearing aid; they will 
not relinquish their normal command of 
speech and language; they willingly en- 
gage in classroom exercises, although the 
auditory pathway of learning has been cut 
off entirely. They must always practice 
speech reading in the way that all others 
1aust practice it for a part of the time. 

This is another way of saying that so 
long as lip reading is defined as the abil- 
ity to understand spoken language without 
depending on hearing, necessarily, the 
teacher will need to provide, for a part of 
the lesson period, a practice procedure with 
sound cut off for all of the students. In no 
other way can the student develop confi- 
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dence in his own ability to understand 
much without hearing a sound. In no other 
way can he make his speech reading help 
him to overcome his fear of progressive 
deafness. 

Realizing that he is learning to depend 
less on hearing helps him to establish the 
habit of carrying his alert observation into 
the experiences of every day living, where 
even the people with normal hearing could 
use speech reading if they had it. The 
psychological effects of being able to under- 
stand without hearing are known to all 
speech readers and all teachers. We would 
not for anything in the world part with the 
satisfaction that such ability gives us. The 
two best reasons for emphasizing its imper- 
tance here are that it offers the teacher an- 
other “equalization of hazards’—one that 
includes everybody in the class, and that 
it comes to the rescue when batteries get 
low, vacuum tubes die, cords break, or 
when life situations place one in too quiet 
or too noisy places. 


The Use of a “Practice Window” 


Providing practice with sound off is a 
problem. Everyone agrees that it is not 
natural to attempt to speak with no voice. 
Two good ways to provide practice in un- 
derstanding without hearing are: (1) Talk- 
ing from opposite sides of a practice win- 
dow; (2) moving pictures. 

At Michigan State Normal College, our 
larger classroom is equipped with two prac- 
tice windows. The speaker enters a small 
room partitioned off from the main room, 
closes the door, seats himself so that the 
light falls from the side, and talks through 
the window, using a*tonversational tone 
of voice. Responses of the students are also 
given in natural tone, giving the speaker 
back of the window his practice in under- 
standing without hearing. Suppose the 
leader asks a question. It might be a ques- 
tion, prepared in advance by the teacher, 
for the purpose of securing information, 
such as: “Are all Seeing Eye dogs German 
Shepherds?” Someone volunteers by rais- 
irg his hand, so that everyone may see as 
well as hear the response. Perhaps another 
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member of the class wishes to add another 
remark, or ask another question. Soon a 
discussion is launched. Everyone is inter- 
ested in Seeing Eye dogs. Some members 
of the class will hear everything spoken 
on their side of the window. Others will 
combine hearing and seeing to interpret 
the words. In understanding the remarks 
of the leader behind the window, everyone 
will depend on sight alone. 

Thus there is practice which is consistent 
with natural life situations—the use of 
hearing and seeing together whenever pos- 
sible and the fun of going right on under- 
standing when the speaker’s voice is not 
heard. The example just given is only one 
use of the practice window, namely, in an 
informal, natural, conversational discus- 
sion, in which, by the way, the teacher must 
be in possession of all the facts, be able to 
direct the remarks, and to supply informa- 
tion whenever needed. She must also be a 
frequent speaker behind the window, di- 
recting the practice without hearing. 


Spontaneous Conversation 


The same procedure can be followed in 
a wholly spontaneous practice conversa- 
tion. For more formal drill practice with 
the window, students may take pointers and 
run races at identifying words, sentences, 
syllables; they may watch a series of words, 
or phrases, or simple sentences, quickly 
writing the last one spoken. Oral drills for 
articulation may become drills for building 
an association between the visual, motor, 
and auditory pathways of learning. That 
is, by speaking in exact unison, we hear 
the speech sounds, we feel the speech move- 
ments and we see the visible movements of 
speech at exactly the same time. 

Then if the leader back of the window 
will review the same material, the class 
watching without speaking, there is a ten- 
dency to be aware of a kinaesthetic re- 
sponse which adds much to our conscious- 
ness of speech, a sort of emphasis of our 
word-for-word understanding of this known 
material which brings home, in a subcon- 
scious way, how the timing of words, the 

(Continued on page 658) 
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Pride Goeth Before an Instrument 


By Lenora RutH MartTIN 


be HATEVER was the matter that 
you didn’t answer the phone 
last night? An emergency de- 


veloped and I really needed you.” Wini- 
fred tried hard to keep the anxiety out of 
her voice, for she was aware that what she 
actually wanted to know was whether or 
not Earl had gone over to Sheila’s house. 

The familiar puzzled frown deepened be- 
tween Earl’s dark eyebrows and there was 
a pained expression in the brown eyes, as 
he felt for words. “i—I—just didn’t an- 
swer. You know—well, as I told you, I 
stayed home to work, and I couldn’t allow 
interruptions. I’m sorry if it put you out.” 

Winifred eyed him contemplatively. She 
guessed it wouldn’t do to tell him that the 
reason he didn’t answer was because he did 
not hear the telephone bell. And yet, she 
needed some kind of approach to this non- 
hearing problem of Earl’s, the truth of 
which he was refusing to accept. Instead, 
she said eagerly, “That’s all right, because 
I’m so glad you have gone to work again 
on that paper. Did Professor Wireland say 
any more about allowing the completed 
study as final credit for your degree?” 
Earl wasn’t getting what she said; she could 
tell from the hurt-dog look in his eyes, and 
she repeated it, emphasizing the professor’s 
name. Little rivulets of sympathy seemed 
to be running aii through her and she 
pulled him down beside her, so that she 
could speak into his good ear, adding. 
“Goodness, I should think, with all the 
knowledge stored away in your head”— 
rumpling his beaver brown hair—“nothing 
could stop you from going after that posi- 
tion and then getting a home .. of . . your 
.. own.” She was voicing her own desire, 
Winifred thought disconsolately, letting 
her words die away. 

Earl took a cushion on his knee and 
punched it hard. “What did you say about 
a home? Why do I need one when I can 
go over to the McGowans’ any time? Now 
there’s a household for you! from Grandma 


down to that cute toddler, Jimmie. Nobody 
aspiring to things over their head, every- 
body free and easy, nobody afraid to talk 
up. And are they funny when I try to teach 
them about quantity versus quality buying, 
standard specifications canned goods should 
meet, and all that! Sheila laughs it off and 
warns me not to rant again about changing 
styles. They are a good example of the 
need for consumer education. Golly, if I 
could just put my course over!” 

His eyes discharged little beams of gold 
toward her and the room glowed with the 
radiance of his smile. Winifred loved him 
for his flashes of enthusiasm, and the soar- 
ing ambition to help his fellow man. When 
his mood changed to sensitiveness and sus- 
picion, she longed to shelter him in a home 
and garden that would protect him from a 
harsh world. She was so identified with 
him that when Earl had suffered a rebuff 
and withdrew into his shell, she felt as if 
some one had publicly humiliated her. But 
they would never achieve a home unless he 
obtained that teaching position. Winifred 
gulped at herself for the home assumption, 
considering that Earl had never quite pro- 
posed marriage to her. Talk about wish- 
ful thinking! She had better get busy and 
land a job for him, as it surely was his 
situation that was keeping Earl from ask- 
ing her to marry him, after all their years 
of loving companionship. Never take any- 
thing for granted, she sternly told herself. 
This Sheila woman is a definite new inter- 
est to him. 

“I'd like to help, but it’s up to you to 
finish that research—” Winifred was say- 
ing, when Earl interrupted. 

“Do you have trouble hearing Professor 
Wireland? I think my cold has been hang- 
ing on and I was all stuffed up, so that his 
words were thick and far away. I’m not 
sure if he set a time limit or not. I need 
oodles more time to get in the field, do 
some interviewing, and tie it up with my 
knowledge of cooperatives abroad.” 
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He sighed prodigiously, and her heart 
fell with the soft plop of the pillow that 
dropped to the floor when Earl stood up 
and stretched. “I’ve got to go now. Would 
it be asking too much of you to see him? 
have a talk?” 

Was that to be her only role? Trouble 
listener, and go-between when Earl had 
failed to get some piece of information vital 
to him? She was already his interlocutor 
for all contacts at the library, where he 
railed against the wispy library whispers 
of the staff. Sometimes she gloried in his 
ability to bluff through, but on other occa- 
sions his bewilderment that he could not 
make out what people said excited her pity, 
and she would invent ways of passing on 
the conversation to him. It might be that 
her sympathy was not what he wanted and 
that was why he had turned to gay Sheila 
and the happy-go-lucky atmosphere of her 
home. Winifred resolved to help him for 
the last time. 

Bald, long-mouthed Professor Wireland 
rose to his feet and did not wait for her to 
begin talking. “That young man of yours 
has got to snap out of it. Just because he 
has a bright mind and likeable ways doesn’t 
mean that Earl Collier can get away with 
bluffing forever. You know what’s the mat- 
ter he doesn’t get that monograph done?” 

“Procrastination, I guess,” Winifred ex- 
cused him. 

“Lack of hearing!” grunted the old man. 
“Sits around dreading the talking and lis- 
tening necessary for the field study. Well, 
let him do something about it, or I swear 
I'll lose patience with him. I only put up 
with his dillydallying now because there 
isn’t a better man available and what this 
community and all my budding normal 
school teachers need is instruction on where 
and how to buy.” He brought out his pipe. 
“Can I help it if red tape insists on his sub- 
mitting some research and conforming with 
a few technicalities toward a degree before 
he can be appointed to teach? What'd he 
run off like that for when graduation was 
almost upon him?” 

Winifred was touched. The old chap had 
a soft spot for Earl after all. She didn’t 
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think he required an answer, but he was 
busy with his pipe and she said, “Itchy 
feet and a small inheritance earmarked for 
travel, he said, but I think he was running 
away from the realization, about that time, 
he wasn’t hearing like other people.” 

“You said it. But what'd he stay so long 
for? Not that his familiarity with coop- 
eratives in Switzerland, Finland, Sweden 
and so on doesn’t react to our benefit, but 
he was getting nowhere.” 

“Oh, but that’s what makes him so in- 
teresting—those years of utterly different 
experiences, of being tied to nothing—and 
you must admit he has linguistic ability to 
get around like that. Oh, the pity of losing 
his hearing, doctor. He could have been 
a teacher of languages.” 

“Now, don’t you go pitying that boy— 
though he’s a man and should be settling 
down—it’s the worst thing for him. And 
useless, because there’s some kind of a con- 
traption on the market makes people hear 
practically everything. It’s a wonderful 
invention—you get Earl to investigate.” 

He accompanied Winifred to the door 
and stopped to look her over. She had a 
motherly figure and round face, with 
glasses, and she was addicted to subdued 
colors, but nothing could detract from the 
glory of her lustrous brown hair. It was 
alive and in such profusion, Winifred never 
knew quite what to do with all of it. Just 
now it framed her face like a crescent. The 
professor put his head on one side. “It 
strikes me that Earl should be getting anx- 
ious to draw more than a translator’s sal- 
ary, in order to provide you with a home 
and—forgive an old man—babies. My 
dear, you were just made to have chil- 
dren.” 

Winifred’s cheeks burned, but she spiced 
her tones and smiled her sweetest. “Then 
why don’t you speed his appointment? Or 
arrange for forum lectures, or outside em- 
ployment, you know.” And take Sheila 
away, she felt like adding, remembering 
that Earl was not coming to call that night. 

They didn’t go to the theater any more, 
as the actors had such poor diction, a man 
couldn't understand them. But occasionally 
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they attended a lecture, if the speaker was 
not a mumbler. Of course they sat far 
down front on account of Winifred’s poor 
eyesight. They were scheduled to hear a 
talk at a public forum the night Winifred 
told Earl the professor’s dictum about ob- 
taining a hearing aid. But they almost 
didn’t get there, Earl was so upset. “I’m 
not deaf,” he shouted. “The darned fool 
—would he have me go around with a 
trumpet, like an old man?” 

“But, dear,” she gently remonstrated. 
“The device is not conspicuous like a trum- 
pet. You—you’d only be substituting a 
mechanical ear for—” 

“Are you on his side, too?” Earl inter- 
rupted as usual. She endeavored not to be 
exasperated. Love should be bigger than 
that. You studied your man and tried to 
understand him. He was tramping around 
the room while she reasoned to herself. He 
butts into conversation because he is not 
hearing. Or, more likely, he has to do so 
much guessing that his quick mind jumps 
ahead and knows the end of my sentence 
before I finish it. She mused aloud only 
just audibly. “If only he would watch my 
lips, instead of my eyes.” 

Earl stood in front of her, his face work- 
ing. “You're about as intelligible as a dog. 
That’s it, the whole world of speech is going 
to the bow wows ! But I wouldn’t expect 
you to treat me like this. Seems as if a 
person who pretended to be fond of one 
could make an adjustment to a guy suffer- 
ing from the congestion of a cold. Or am 
I asking too much? I never have any trou- 
ble with Sheila!” 

Winifred felt the heartlessness of hearing 
people rolling over her in waves, but the 
professor had said pity was not good for 
Earl, and she lifted her chin and opened 
her mouth for one more try. Her future 
was at stake, too. “Look. You wish to 
teach a course revealing the shortcomings 
of products, yet you refuse tc admit your 
own shortcoming—” 

“I know exactly what you are going to 
say,” exclaimed Earl, with an unreal, nerv- 
ous laugh, and twitching movements of his 


hands and body. “Like the chap at the 
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dairy cooperative who wouldn’t hire me. 
You've no idea how it gets a fellow down, 
Everybody lording it over you with un. 
solicited advice and acting as though you 
were inferior. You--I want to run away 
from it all, live like a hermit.” 

He stopped, when Winifred took of her 
glasses, because her eyes were suffused with 
tears. “Forgive me, Winnie. J didn't 
mean to pull out the sob chords. It’s just 
that—oh, forget it! ! promise you, honey, 
I'll be a different man when I get that 
i want to stimulate every- 
body te study consumption.” He was off 
on his favorite topic, and she was grateful 
that the room was brightened again by his 
sparkle. 

It took the ciock’s striking to remind her 
of the iecture and they sped to the only 
seats available, in the front row. Part of 
the time Earl sat tense, as though strain- 
ing to hear words from a barely intelligible 
broadcast, and at the end he was restless 
and did not wish to remain for the open 
forum discussions. “But I wanted you to 
see how the chairwoman conducted,” Wini- 
fred forgot and whispered. 

“What?” he asked in a resigned tone. 

When they were outside, Winifred re- 
peated and explained, “The chairwoman 
was wearing a hearing aid. Being a man, 
you wouldn’t notice it, because her hair 
partly concealed it, but after her intro- 
ductory speech, when she walked back to a 
seat, I could see the black cord down her 
neck.” 

Earl scoffed, “You are goofy on the sub- 
ject. I don’t want to hear another word 
about it, please, Winifred.” 

She put her hand on his arm and stopped 
him in front of a bright sign where he 
could watch her face. “I will not stop urg- 
ing you to try a hearing aid, when so much 
depends upon it. You must realize the 
professor is set on your making such a trial 
-—he might refuse you that position unless 
you do as he suggests. And for my sake, 
too. My voice is naturally low and we're 
always having trouble—oh, it would be the 
making of you, relieve your constant strain- 
ing—” 


teaching job. 
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Impatiently, he shook off her hand. “But 
I’m not deaf, { told you. Is it my fault if 
all people don’t talk so a body can under- 
stand “em? It’s the uncertainty of my fu- 
ture, how to get started in my work that’s 
getting me down.” His impatience van- 
ished, as the catharsis of talk precipitated 
a fresh thought, and he spoke softly to her. 
“And I never have the money I want to 
spend on you. I can’t even afford a jalopy 
for us to ride in. Let’s have a coke?” 

The next evening he settled beside her 
with a sigh. “Well, I turned down a speak- 
ing engagement today. They wanted to 
conduct a forum afterward and that’s out 
of the question.” 

Winifred put aside her knitting and 
turned on another light, remembering 
Earl’s preference for brightness. She 
needed time for thinking. He was in a 
defeated mood and she wanted to be ten- 
derly sympathetic. Yet she could not re- 
sist the opening to remind him of the 
chairwoman who, armed with her hearing 
aid, was unafraid. 

Earl gasped and his face contorted with 
a genuine horror. “What! Have me get up 
before all those people and brand myself 
as different, as—as abnormal?” 

Ostentatiously polishing her glasses, 
Winifred purred, “So, I’m abnormal be- 
cause my eyes are not perfect and I—” 

He flung out his hands. “There’s no 
comparison! Say, are you and the prof. 
in a conspiracy to reform me? He harped 
on your theme today, and also told me he 
was considering another man for the con- 
sumer education course.” 

“My theme? He started it, and I gave 
you his warning. Now, you see how your 
foolish pride is holding you back from a 
worthwhile job.” 

She was startled to find him towering 
over her. “If you persist in this attitude, 
I know a home to go to where I’m not treat- 
ed like this.” 

There was fear in his eyes and a catch 
in his voice, but she ignored them. “If 
you go to. Sheila, you don’t really love me, 
and we might as well part now.” Winifred 
was standing now, her breath coming fast, 
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and she cried out, “Earl, Earl, you can’t 
be so stubborn and shortsighted when it 
means your future and—and losing me.” 

“Do you mean that?” He had cupped 
his hands over her hair and stared down 
into her eyes. 

She pulled away, quavering, “Don’t 
l-look at me I-like that. Ill always love 
you, but you’ve got to be a man. I could 
have tried some ruse to get you to an office 
to try a hearing aid, but that’s childish. 
You—” 

Her unsteady voice faltered, as she 
realized Earl had not been hearing her and 
had gathered up his briefcase and hat, pre- 
paratory to going. Winifred swallowed the 
impulse to wail, “Don’t go,” and drew in 
her quivering underlip. “You make the 
decision,” she said clearly, and sagged 
against the table when he said, low and 
sadly, “Your failure to understand me is 
driving me away. Good-bye.” 

As the week lengthened, Winifred was 
sure that she had made an unbearable, un- 
wise decision, and that she could never 
carry on without Earl. Wouldn’t it be an 
exhibition of false pride as bad as Earl’s, 
if she failed to tell him so? This isn’t a 
case of backing down, young lady. You've 
lost him to another woman. You tried to 
make him face the truth about his ears, 
now you've got to face just as painful a 
reality and do far more adjusting than his 
plight required. And don’t go crying on 
the professor’s shoulder! 

On Sunday evening, Winifred was star- 
tled to hear Earl’s voice over the telephone, 
and with a new timbre in it. “I want to 
introduce Grandma McGowan,” he stated, 
“and to ask permission to call on you this 
evening.” 

“Young woman,” shrill tones nearly 
cracked her ear drum, “you give your an- 
swer to me, because I wish to hear your 
voice.” 

“All right. But I don’t see much use of 
his coming.” 

“Ahuh, I thought so. You've got one of 
those refined voices, not noisy like Shei- 
la’s. though maybe she got that way holler- 


(Continued on page 660) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


ceive a letter from one of my favorite 

authors, and to learn that he actually 
reads the Mail Box. I suppose there are 
few of the h.o.h. in this country who have 
not read Earnest Elmo Calkins’ delightful 
book, “Louder, Please,” one of the few pub- 
lished works dealing with deafness that 
have actually succeeded in making deafness 
interesting. He takes this dullest of all in- 
firmities, turns it inside out, shows its 
workings, and without taking away one 
pang, one drop of bitterness, one absurdity, 
he makes it part of an unforgettable and 
charming portrait. He tells the life story 
of a hard of hearing boy who became a 
hard of hearing man, and tells it with such 
cheerfulness, such aptness of allusion, such 
penetrating character analysis, that more 
than one reader, I am sure, has written to 
him, as the clergyman wrote to Grace El- 
lery Channing, to tell him proudly, “I, too, 
am deaf.” 


| WAS vastly set up, the other day, to re- 


“Louder, Please” 


I recall very well the first time I read 
“Louder, Please.” I came across it on a 
shelf of “recommended” books in the big 
reading room of the 42d Street Library in 
New York. I dipped into it, was imme- 
diately lost, wandered with it somehow 
back into my chair, and read it through at 
one sitting. Then I thought about it a 
while and went back and read some of it 
again. Of course, it was not the deafness 
alone that so absorbed me. It was the 
writer’s love of writing—advertising writ- 
ing, as it happened—his love of books, his 
appreciation of the printed word, that surest 
solace of the hard of hearing. It was his 
knowledge of people, and his liking for 
them that leaped all barricades. One could 
not read three pages without realizing that 
a strong fellow feeling had been established. 
I suppose every reader finds a different 
handle in “Louder, Please,” on which to 
hang that fellow feeling. One of my spe- 
cial handles was the message about Edward 
S. Martin, who was on the staff of Harper’s 


Weekly when Mr. Calkins first went to New 
York. Mr. Calkins had asked a friend 
whether a deaf man could make a living 
in New York. 

“*T don’t see why not,’ was his prompt 
answer. ‘There is a young man who calls 
now and then to see if I know of anything 
interesting in his department, ‘This Busy 
World,’ in Harper’s Weekly. He is deaf, 
as much as you, I should think, but is 
making a real success in spite of his handi- 
cap. His name is Martin—E. S. Martin,’ 


Edward S. Martin 
“That was the first I heard of Edward 


Sanford Martin. It is needless to say | 
read “This Busy World’ religiously there- 
after, and later followed him like a dis- 
ciple to Life. I read everything he wrote. 
Although our respective offices were for 
years within three blocks of each other, 
although for a long time the staff of Life 
and the staff of my own office ate their daily 
luncheons at adjoining tables in a neigh- 
boring hostelry, I never met him. I never 
wished to. It was enough for me that he 
was there. But no one knows the help and 
comfort I got each week from the sustained, 
assured, cheerful, sunny outlook that his 
writings revealed. . . . I fancied that of 
all the thousands who read him regularly, 
few knew of his deafness. To them the 
sunniness of his editorials was but the natu- 
ral expression of a clever writer with a 
good digestion, a clear conscience, and an 
unclouded life. But for me they had a 
special and particular message.” 

Reading that, I remembered the first time 
that I myself met E. S. Martin in print. 
He wrote a little essay about deafness for 
Scribner’s “Point of View,” a gay, witty 
exposition of the pleasures left in life for a 
person who does not hear well. I had just 
lost most my own hearing, and, a young 
girl of seventeen, I was bitter, unhappy, and 
terribly at loose ends. I had a wise teacher, 
and she put E. S. Martin’s little essay into 
my hands. It was not signed, but she 
recognized the writer immediately. 
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“Nobody but E. S. Martin could have 
written that,” she said. “I would know his 
style anywhere. I used to correspond with 
him, and I still hear from him every now 
and then. When I lived in Rochester, his 
family lived near mine, and they were de- 
termined I should teach him to read the 
lips. We did have several sessions, but he 
never became a lip reader.” 

So E. S. Martin helped E. E. Calkins as 
he helped me, and E. E. Calkins passed on 
in his turn what he had gained of this same 
hard earned philosophy of life. “Louder, 
Please,” tells of his first printing job, when 
“His hours were from six-thirty to six- 
thirty, with an hour at noon for dinner, 
and his only pay for the first six months 
was an occasional encouraging word from 
the stuttering one of the two proprietors.” 
It is a source of vast encouragement to re- 
call Mr. Calkins’ last office on Park Avenue, 
where I once visited him. Never in my life 
had I approached anybody through such a 
succession of office grandeurs, such soft car- 


‘pets, such awe-inspiring attendants, such 


lofty ceilings and windows, to attain such 
an atmosphere of friendliness when I finally 
reached the sanctum. A hard of hearing 
man, by his brains alone, had earned the 
money to pay for all that, and here he stood 


before me, almost as frightened as I was. 
That’s enough about Mr. Calkins. Let him 
talk for himself. 


A Community of Interest 
Dear Molly Mather: 


Two allusions to me, both most flattering, 
in The Mail Box, suggest that I write to you 
to tell you of the interest your forum of 
hard-of-hearing opinion and experience has 
for me. You have done a lot to bring about 
a community of interest among us hypacu- 
sics. | always read the VouttTa REVIEW and 
your department, and if I seem unrespon- 
sive and un-cooperative, it must be because 
I am by nature inclined to flock alone. I 
have often wondered whether deafness has 
fostered that inclination, or whether, even 
with hearing, | might not have found plea- 
sure in doing things by myself. 

But in fact I feel as if I no longer be- 
longed to the hard-of-hearing. I have be- 
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come so deaf that in an age without lip- 
reading and electric hearing devices | 
would probably be classed as totally deaf. 
My last audiometer test registered six and 
one-half per cent hearing in my best ear. 
More and more I resort to the notebook 
and pencil, and my wife spells on her fin- 
gers the name or keyword when we make 
our few social contacts. But worse than 
that, it seems as if every close friend I have 
was becoming deaf. I count up seven men, 
old and prized friends with whom I have 
many interests in common, including my 
brother, all of whom hear with difficulty. 
Their deafness confronted with mine seems 
to make things doubly obscure. 

That sounds like a gleomy picture, out 
of place in your sprightly Mail Box, the 
motto of which seems to be: Look on the 
bright side. So let me hasten to add that | 
still enjoy life, and get a great deal of 
pleasure and entertainment out of it, and 
I hope make some contribution to it. I 
have a few new interests to take the place 
of the ship model building that held me 
fascinated for years. That work was a great 
strain on the eyes. I am learning the names 
of all the wild flowers that grow on my 
place here, hundreds it seems, many of 
them weeds when out of place. I have taken 
up chess in a serious way, and recall it 
was a totally deaf boy, a pupil at Fanwood 
at my first boarding house in New York 
fifty years ago, who taught me that engross- 
ing game. | know of none better fitted to 
the limitations of the deaf, for not even 
contract makes less demand on conversa- 
tion. You need speak—and hear—but two 
words, “check” and “mate.” If it is diffi- 
cult to find an opponent, and it is, there 
are the problems which are much more ex- 
citing than crossword puzzles. 

A year or so ago I was registering at the 
Inn in the college town of Chapel Hill, 
N. C., and as I turned away from the desk 
I was confronted by a man with a board 
under his arm who asked, “Do you play 
chess?” I admitted I knew the moves, and 
the result was I played every day of my 
stay. My challenger was the late Judge 
Winston, of the famous Carolina family for 
whom Winston-Salem was named. It 
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showed how aggressive real chess fans are 
in pursuié of a game. It was with real re- 
gret I read of his death the following win- 
ter, for | had been polishing up my game, 
and hoped to stop there and astonish him. 
This letter is much too long for your 
column, for I am become as gabby in my 
correspondence as | am in conversation. 
There it is necessary, for if you don’t talk 
all the time, the other fellow will; but in 
letters there is no such excuse. With best 
wishes for the continued success of the 
Mail Box, I beg to remain, my dear Madam, 
Your Humble Obedient Servant, 

EARNEST ELMO CALKINS. 


Chess, the Leveller 


There is something peculiarly fascinating 
in the thought that a person can look like 
a chess player, or that chess supplies its 
own clairvoyance which enables its devotees 
to recognize one another without introduc- 
tion. I believe this is true, for I have 
heard of such immediate recognition be- 
tween fellow players. I recall very well 
sitting on the side lines while two chess 
addicts, one from New York and one from 
Boston, met for the first time that day, sat 
in high combat over a board in Southern 
California, and were so determined to see 
the thing through that they went on hour 
after hour, so that two others of us, who 
were supposed to ride to San Francisco 
with the New Yorker, were compelled after- 
wards to ride all night to make up the time. 

I have a great respect for chess players, 
probably because I have never succeeded 
in mastering even the rudiments of the 
game myself, and I can readily see that it 
would be an ideal stimulus and social ac- 
quisition for a hard of hearing person. 

Here is a letter from England which 
leads off with the national game of that 
island, and we find another hard of hear- 
ing man managing a cricket league: 


Cricket and Fire Watching 


When your letter came, I was in the 
midst of getting my cricket league going 
again. In spite of the war’s calls some 
recreation is essential and after much talk 
we got together nine clubs (compared with 
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fifty in pre-war days) and decided to “run” 
again. The players are munition workers 
who have a few hours to spare on Saturday 
late afternoons, soldiers, sailors and airmen 
who come on leave (someone is always 
ready to stand down for them), boys of 
fifteen and sixteen attending the secondary 
schools and a few veterans over forty-five. 
Of course, you become a veteran at cricket 
when you are past that age but in these 
times you can help make up a team. 

One difficulty has been the question of 
grounds. Some have been ploughed up and 
in other cases the grass has had to grow 
for hay. This causes some amusement if 
the ball, not to mention a player sometimes, 
disappears into the “forest.” In yet other 
cases we have had to accept sheep grazing, 
but they have rather proved a “blessing” 
for with petrol not available for mowing 
sports grounds, they have helped to keep 
the grass short. Yet in spite of it all we 
have had some fun and shall carry on if 
possible to the end of August. 

I have also been busy with fire-watching. 
I think I told you I did a turn every week 
with a normal hearing person. Incidentally 
I was most interested in the article in the 
April Vota REvIEW, which you so kindly 
sent me, by Mr. Hedley. He seems to have 
struck some bad nights whereas I have been 
lucky all the time. This is only a small 
town with many small offices, branch of- 
fices of insurance companies, lawyers, ac- 
countants, and so on. Each block of some 
twenty buildings has to work a scheme un- 
der the supervision of the National Fire 
Service. We employ a paid watcher and 
two volunteer fire guards on all the night, 
siren or no siren; extra ones turn out 
when the siren goes (which incidentally has 
not been lately). I managed to drop in for 
the position of Hon. Treasurer which in- 
volves quite a lot of work collecting the 
dues from the various tenants and paying 
out the expenses. We keep a “resi room,” 
for it is cold out at night in the winter, with 
blankets, a fire and cups of tea available. 
(Great tea drinkers, we English.) So you 
will see, with my work, cricket, fire watch- 
ing, running a savings club, etc., | have 
very little time to think I am deaf. 
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My wife also has extra turns of duty to 
do now at the Ambulance First Aid Post. 
Most of the staff used to be full time, but 
many of these have now had to go into the 
Women’s Services or on Munitions so the 
voluntary workers (married women, etc.) 
are taking over the extra hours. — 

I was most interested in all you tell me 
about the books in which you are inter- 
ested. Some of them I hope to read this 
coming winter. Especially must I try Doro- 
thy Richardson: you mentioned her books 
before and I have found her writings men- 
tioned in several psychological books | 
have read. They all seem to be out of 
print here and I shall have to get them 
from the library. 


Dorothy Richardson 


It seemed curious that I had to tell an 
Englishman about Dorothy Richardson. | 
wonder how many Americans—or English- 
men either, for that matter—read her nov- 
els now. I have read many of them more 
than once, and if I could get hold of them, 
short of sitting night after night in the 
Library of Congress Annex, I would read 
them again. They were my introduction 
to the “stream of consciousness” narrative, 
but the London heroine has always been 
more real to me than almost any other 
character in fiction. She went on through 
volume after volume, having her quiet ad- 
ventures and small triumphs, observing her 
fellow workers and her employers and writ- 
ing about them with penetrating brevity. 
in a continuous stream of talk, of which 
one somehow never tired. I was always 
sorry to finish one of her books. I lost 
track of her around 1930, and have no idea 
what she has done since. I should like very 
much to find her again and I wonder if she, 
too, is fire watching or making munitions 
and still writing books. 


Shall We Encourage the Ostrich? 


I paid a visit a few weeks ago, and ran 
into something that entertained me very 
much. I was visiting a friend who has a 
small apartment, and I shared her room. 
I was amused when she said to me, 
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“I was glad to have you sleep in here 
instead of out in the living room, but when 
my other hard of hearing friend comes, I 
will give up my room to her and sleep 
out there.” 

“Why?” I asked curiously. 

“Well, you know, she has begun to wear 
a hearing aid, and she thinks nobody knows 
it. I am sure she would much prefer to 
have privacy to put it on and take it off, 
so I will give her a room to herself.” 

The statement left me gasping, and it 
seemed the prize hearing aid story, so I 
offer it here. We aren’t out of the dark 
ages yet, since one of our number who 
actually can hear is still ashamed of hear- 
ing. The way my friend spoke of it, you 
might have fancied her guest was facing 
the revelation of a disgraceful secret. Well, 
some of us have gotten over that phase, 
anyhow. 

Sincerely yours, 
MoLiy MATHER. 





The First Thanksgiving 
(Continued from page 613) 


We give thanks to God 
For the gifts of the fall, 
The fruit, nuts and flowers 
God giveth them all. 
For homes that are happy 
For those whom we love 
We thank our kind Father 
The dear God above. 
(All bow their heads.) 





Miss Cook’s Announcement 
Friends of Miss M. Alleyne Cook, of 


Melbourne, Australia, who became much 
attached to her during her long stay in the 
United States, will be interested to know 
that her engagement to Mr. Dudley C. Geer, 
also of Melbourne, has recently been an- 
nounced. Miss Cook writes that she will 
give up her private teaching after her mar- 
riage, but expects to keep on with her or- 
ganization work and to continue her writ- 
ing. Miss Cook has sent some interesting 
lip reading practice material, which will ap- 
pear later in the VoLTa Review. 
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New Zealand Issues a Handbook 


Better Hearing. A Handbook for All Who 
Are Interested in the Modern Methods of 
Grappling with the Problem of Hearing 
Deficiency. Published by the Wellington 
Branch of the New Zealand League for 
the Hard of Hearing. Wellington, N. Z. 
Paper, 95 pp. 

The foreword of this comprehensive vol- 
ume states, “There are, in New Zealand, 
probably forty thousand people handi- 
capped by deafness—there are many more 
whose hearing is imperfect. The handicap 
is very real, and it may be grave. A few 
there are — exceptional spirits — who by 
their fortitude overcome the handicap un- 
aided. The majority, however, need help— 
not sympathy with their hard fate, but 
explanation of the causes of their troubles, 
education of their other faculties, mechani- 
cal means of improving their hearing . . . 
and encouragement in the battle to over- 
come their difficulties.” 

The handbook is a very helpful means 
to this end. After a brief chapter on the 
structure of the ear, and one on the causes 
of deafness, it takes up hearing tests and 
hearing aids, lip reading, re-education of 
hearing, vocational guidance, and everyday 
problems of the hard of hearing. One chap- 
ter gives a brief history of leagues for the 
hard of hearing; and there are chapters 
on quackery, on hearing clinics, and on 
“hard of hearing country folk.” The pre- 
school child and the hard of hearing school 
child are considered. Under all these heads 
constructive suggestions are offered. 

All the information given is thorough 
and carefully attested. For instance, there 


is a clear and simple / 
description of the 
construction of elec- 

trical hearing aids, 

and of the difference 

between the carbon 
instruments and 

those with crystal 
microphones. The 

effect the war is hav- 

ing on the manu- 

facture and market- 

ing of these aids is 

also touched upon, as well as the care of 
hearing aids and of batteries. 

The chapter on organizations for the 
hard of hearing is global in its trend. We 
are given short sketches of various organ- 
izations in the United States, Europe, the 
East Indies, Palestine and New Zealand. 
The chapter on lip reading goes back to 
the earliest printed mentions of that sub- 
ject and to its use in the first schools for 
the deaf. The description of methods of 
teaching lip reading is also very compre- 
hensive, taking up many different aspects 
of this branch of education in Europe and 
America, and the personalities that helped 
to further it. 

This thoroughness, breadth of interest 
and careful evaluation of data are charac- 
teristic of the volume throughout. Probably 
no other “handbook” for the hard of hear- 
ing includes so much, so attractively ar- 
ranged. Great credit is due the editor, Mrs. 
G. Hurd-Wood, for gathering, sifting, and 
arranging all this material, and the volume 
is one that will be of continued help to 
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the hard of hearing in all parts of the 
world. It should be a challenge, particular- 
ly, to leagues in this country that are per- 
haps too much absorbed in local interests 
and local achievements. 


H. M. 


Baedeker for South America 


South American Handbook, 1942 Edition. 
A Guide and Book of Reference to the 
Countries, Products, Trade and Resources 
of Cuba, Mexico, Central and South Am- 
erica. Nineteenth Edition. Cloth, 696 pp. 
Price, $1.00. H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York. 

With the increased interest in our neigh- 
bors to the south, manifest not only in our 
national activities, but in our newspapers, 
our radio, our school curricula, and our 
daily conversation, a compact course of in- 
formation on these countries is necessary. 
The H. W. Wilson Company has issued the 
nineteenth edition of the familiar, close- 
printed, red-backed guide book, with every- 
thing imaginable in it, from banking to 
public holidays, and from transportation to 
weights and measures. Because it carries 
a large amount of advertising, this fat, all- 
inclusive volume can be sold at a low price. 
It is a handbook for business men, stu- 
dents, travelers, or for anybody who wants 
to prepare a lesson on South America, or a 
lip reading lesson, or a club paper, or a 
travel talk to accompany motion pictures. 
In view of our growing relations with all 
these countries, it behooves all of us to 
find out more about them, and this little 
book is a reliable help to that end. 


A Study of School Health Service 


Solving School Health Problems. The As- 
toria Demonstration Study, Sponsored by 
the Department of Health and the Board 
of Education of New York City. By Doro- 
thy B. Nyswander, Ph.D., Director of the 
Study. The Commonwealth Fund, New 
York. Cloth, 377 pp. Indexed. Price, $2. 


In 1936, through the cooperative efforts 
of the New York City Departments of 
Health and of Education, aided by the New 
York State Health Department, the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, the Metropolitan Life In- 
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surance Company, and the United States 
Children’s Bureau, an experimental study 
was made of one school district in New 
York City, with the idea of finding out 
what is wrong with school health work and 
what can be done about it. The study was 
carried on four years, and the details of 
procedure, the results, and the conclusions 
reached are summed up in this book. 


New York City offered a fertile field of 
investigation, with its million school chil- 
dren, its large percentage of the foreign 
born, and its extremes of family income. 
In 1938, only 26 per cent of the heads of 
white families and 7 per cent of the heads 
of Negro families in New York earned over 
$2,000 a year, a primary fact to consider 
in judging the need for clinic services and 
the percentage of parents who might be 
expected to have their children examined 
regularly by private physicians and den- 
tists. 

After a survey of the administrative 
framework in New York City — the De- 
partment, of Health, the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the functioning of School Health 
Service, the study concentrates on the As- 
toria Health District — the Borough of 
Queens on Long Island. Separate chapters 
deal with the school physician, the school 
nurse, teacher participation, findings and 
follow up, records, tests for vision and 
hearing, staff education, etc. The final 
chapter, “Serving the School Child,” sums 
up the data secured and offers recommen- 
dations. 

The chapter on “Testing for Loss of 
Hearing” takes up the survey made in 
1936-37 under the W.P.A., and asks what 
use was made of the results of this inten- 
sive program. The school medical and 
class records of the children who had been 
tested were studied and their teachers and 
nurses were interviewed. It was found that 
in 80 per cent of the cases studied there 
were inadequate records, inadequate fol- 
low up and great lack of coordination be- 
tween the health and education depart- 
ments. To correct this situation, new tests 
were made in eight experimental schools 

(Continued on page 654) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Why Are Half the Selectees Rejected? 


“Complacency about the Nation’s health 
engendered in late years by emphasis on 
the declining mortality and the so-called in- 
crease in longevity received something of a 
shock recently when the results of physical 
examinations of selectees were made public. 
The current finding that approximately half 
of the men examined are rejected because 
of various defects may perhaps indicate no 
real deterioration of health . .. but... it 
would appear beneficial to adjust our stand- 
ards of civilian good health so that such re- 
quirements will be met more frequently in 
the future.” 


This is part of the opening paragraph of 
a pamphlet by Antonio Ciocco, Henry Klein 
and Carroll E. Palmer, of the United States 
Public Health Service, and published as Re- 
print No. 2338 from the Public Health Re- 
ports. The title is “Child Health and the 
Selective Service Physical Standards,” and 
the authors, in compiling the data compos- 
ing it, did a very interesting thing. They 
took a sample of selectees, rejected for 
physical causes, and looked up their physi- 
cal status as of 15 years previous, when 
they were school children. Specifically, the 
records of physical examination of Hagers- 
town, Md., white school children made by 
the U. S. Public Health Service during the 
period 1922-1928, were examined and com- 
pared with information regarding the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of white selectees who 
appeared before the physicians of the local 


—tLewis Carroll 


Draft Boards Nos. 1 and 2 of Washington 
County, Md. 

The records of the past and present phys- 
ical status of 411 selectees provided the ma- 
terial for this study. Of the 411 selectees, 
225 were rejected. Defects of ears stand 
seventh among the causes for rejection. 
Twelve of the men with such defects had 
perforated tympanic membranes. For these 
12, the school examination records 15 years 
earlier revealed a discharging ear in 4 
cases and a scarring of the tympanic inem- 
brane in 1. Hearing impairment was not 
indicated in the school records of two of 
the men rejected because of this defect. 

Studying the records further, the authors 
discovered that 60 per cent of selectees who 
as children were below the middle range in 
weight were rejected. From this they de- 
duce that “the childhood state of nutrition 
was definitely associated with the develop- 
ment of defects that 15 years later disquali- 
fied the adult for Selective Service. 

“It becomes of a great deal more than 
academic interest to know that we have and 
have had for years a more or less effective 
way of predicting long in advance the phys- 
ical status of adults of the now particularly 
important early productive ages. It is par- 
ticularly disturbing to find that, in spite 
of knowing, for instance, which children in 
a community would grow up into physically 
handicapped adulthood, the health profes- 
sions, the lay professions, and especially so- 
ciety as a whole, has to date apparently 
failed to take advantage of the knowledge.” 
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With reference to hearing defects, this 
bears out a contention the Volta Bureau 
has been making for years: that widespread 
hearing tests of school children are worth- 
less unless there is adequate follow-up — 
medical, social, and educational. To quote 
the pamphlet again: “Now it becomes even 
more essential to pass from theory to prac- 
tice, to arrive at a definite formulation of 
what school medical examinations should 
consist of, what their objectives ought to 
be, and, more important, to what end the 
findings are to be put.” 





Geraldine, Mom, and Blondie 


“Stretch Forth Thy Hand” is the title of 
an autobiographical sketch by Geraldine 
Lawhorn, published in pamphlet form, and 
issued by the author from her home, 6226 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago. It is one of those 
things everybody ought to read; one of 
those things you start carelessly, and keep 
on reading straight through, simply because 
you cannot stop. Geraldine Lawhorn, deaf 
and blind, is leading a normal, useful, and 
interesting life, and this booklet tells the 
different stages by which, with her mother’s 
help, she accumulated the impressive total 
of achievements she now has to her credit. 
After a bad case of measles when she was 
five years old, her eyes became affected. 
Her loss of sight was gradual until, at the 
age of nine, she was put into a sight saving 
class in public school, but soon after that 
her vision became too dim even for large 
print, and she was forced to use braille. 
Then her hearing began to go, and one day, 
while she was a sophomore in high school, 
she became totally deaf. At her mother’s 
insistance, she continued in school. Her 
friends learned the manual alphabet and 
talked in her hand. Her teachers were in- 
terested and understanding. In order to 
keep her voice natural, she enrolled in spe- 
cial English classes and gave oral readings. 
Before losing her hearing, she had often 
gone around to the different classrooms to 
tell the sighted students about the blind; 
now she continued her lectures, telling them 
what they could do to help the deaf. She 


kept up as many of her school contacts as 
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possible. Her brother continued to take her 
to dances, and dancing was one of her most 
enjoyable recreations. She learned to use 
an alphabet glove, which “gives me more 
freedom and a wider circle of friends.” 
She was graduated from high school, twen- 
ty-fifth in a class of 530, with her picture 
appearing in the year book four times: 1, 
with the braille class; 2, with the winners 
of the short story contest of that year; 3, 
with the graduates; and 4, in “Who’s 
Who,” as the “most successful girl.” 

She now has a Seeing Eye dog, Blondie, 
and is able to go freely about the streets 
of Chicago. Her story of how she learned 
to “team up” with Blondie is absorbing. 
“We had to get used to each other’s moods 
and habits, find out what we liked and what 
we feared. . . . Further, these experiences 
taught me to be more flexible-minded. In 
spite of training, there are always emergen- 
cies not foreseen by the trainer. . . . The 
training never ends.” It is like driving a 
car, she says, she had to learn by going 
out with Blondie alone. 

Miss Lawhorn speaks in public, talks 
over the radio, writes stories, continues to 
study. Her life story gives full credit to 
her mother for all this achievement. The 
first section of her booklet is titled simply, 
“Mom.” 


H. M. 





Queens Speech and Hearing Center 

Queens College, Flushing, New York, 
was founded in 1937, to serve as “a people’s 
college,” a cultural and educational center 
of Queens County, New York. Very soon 
after it was founded, the department of 
speech began to receive requests for speech 
examinations, hearing examinations, speech 
correction and lip reading. In August, 1942, 
the Queens Speech and Hearing Center was 
organized, and plans were laid for extend- 
ing the program so that the service center 
might operate five and one-half days and 
one evening a week, beginning September 
19, 1942. As stated in the articles of in- 
corporation, the purposes of the center are: 


To provide a Service Center where children and 
adults suffering from speech and hearing disabili- 
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ties, especially those who are economically under- 
privileged, may receive speech and audiometric 
examinations, and be given the opportunity of 
speech re-education, hearing re-education, lip 
reading and other non-medical aid in the allevia- 
tion of speech and hearing disabilities; to discour- 
age and where possible prevent the continuation 
or aggravation of speech and hearing disabilities 

- ; to cooperate with and render assistance 
to "Queens College in the advancement of the ser- 
vice now rendered by it to persons requiring 
speech and hearing re-education; to bring the 
need of a Service Center for speech and hearing 
disabilities to the attention of the residents of 
Queens County and to encourage community in- 
terest in the furtherance and maintenance there- 
of. 


There is a registration fee of $2; but it 
is anticipated that at least fifty per cent of 
those admitted in the future will be selected 
from applicants who are not in a position 
to pay fees other than the registration fee. 





A Letter to Henry J. Kaiser 


October 8, 1942, the Sonotone Corpora- 
tion published in many of the leading news- 
papers an open letter to Henry J. Kaiser. 
It not only is an example of good advertis- 
ing and of sound psychology, but it also 
strikes a note of altruism unusual in any 
advertising. For that reason it is worth 
quoting: 

Dear Mr. Kaiser: 

For several days the New York newspapers have 
been running stories on your spectacular drive to 
find 25,000 additional workers for your shipyards. 
I know where there are a half million men. Let 
me turn your eyes to the one untapped source of 
labor in America. 

There are in this country nearly 5,000,000 
American citizens who are handicapped by hear- 
ing trouble. They include able-bodied men and 
women, skilled workers as well as_ unskilled, 
trained minds and trained hands who have had to 
retire or give up their occupations or take less 
important jobs because their hearing was~ under 
par. 

Most of them have never done anything to cor- 
rect their hearing deficiencies, because they were 
afraid that if they wore a hearing aid to work, 
they’d label themselves as “deaf” and probably 
be fired. Unfortunately there have been (and 
still are) manufacturers who put the bars up 
against hard of hearing employees. 

Today, under war pressure, that prejudice is 
beginning to disappear. There are many progres- 
sive business executives who take a more liberal 
attitude toward their employees’ hearing troubles. 
But there is still too much talent, training, experi- 
ence and ability going to waste when America 
needs it most. And if you, who have already 
smashed so many records in America’s industrial 
life, would smash this prejudice. . . . If you would 
let it be known that any qualified hard of hearing 
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man can find a job in your shipyard or plane 
plants, provided he wears a properly fitted hear. 
ing aid . . . you’d work another miracle for Amer- 
ica. And you’d uncover a lot of new labor for 
yourself and set a lot of Americans free from an 
undeserved handicap. 

You can do that job of waking up this coun- 
try’s employers and employees to a saner view 
of hearing. Will you? 

Yours ... for a ship a day, 
and a plane an hour, 
Dean Bassitt, President, 
Sonotone Corporation. 


[Epirer’s Note: Since the above letter was 
published, Mr. Kaiser has replied to it in inter- 
views, stating that no person who is otherwise 
qualified to fill a position in one of his plants is 
ever rejected because of defective hearing.] 





Looks into Books 

(Continued from page 651) 
to analyze the testing procedures and try 
out new methods of follow up. In addition 
to testing the children, each of 179 class- 
room teachers was interviewed before the 
test was given, to secure opinions regard- 
ing children exhibiting symptoms of hear- 
ing loss. 

From the third through the ninth grades 
5,884 children were tested by the 4A audi- 
ometer. On the second test by 4A audi- 
ometer 200 children were found to have 
a hearing loss of nine sensation units or 
more in the worse ear. 115 children re- 
ceived the 2A audiometer test. It was 
proved once more that “symptoms of hear- 
ing difficulty as ordinarily observed by 
teachers are not reliable indices of hear- 
ing loss,” and that routine school medical 
examinations do not pick up cases of hear- 
ing loss. Suggestions were made for better 
record keeping and more consistent follow 
up, especially in the matter of duplicate 
records for otologist, nurse, and teacher, 
and closer liaison between those testing and 
those reporting on the tests. 

The volume as a whole is more interest- 
ing than its parts. Persons seeking data 
on special problems of school health may 
not find anything new, but they will get 
fresh inspiration from the breadth of treat- 
ment of the whole subject and the sugges- 
tions made for improved methods of pro- 
cedure and better understanding of data 
secured. 
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New Zone Vice President, A.S.H.H. 

Miss Lucy W. McCaughrin, of Columbia, 
S. C., was recently appointed Vice Presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Zone, American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, an area 
covering South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and the 
West Indies. Miss McCaughrin presided at 
the first conference of the Southeastern 
Zone, held in Columbia, October 13-15. Be- 
sides founding the Columbia Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, she has had wide ex- 
perience in organization work in Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland and the Carolinas. She has 
taught lip reading in Columbia for many 
years. 


Progress 
The Hearing Eye, the official publication 
of the Canadian Federation of Lip Reading 
Organizations, quotes the following adver- 
tisement from the Lost and Found column 
of the Vancouver Daily Province: 


Found: Sat., 5 p. m., Kerrisdale car, plastic 
ear piece of hearing device, Pac. 7174. 

The Editor of the Hearing Eye com- 
ments, “The point in this one for us is that 
the finder was able to identify the object. 
Time was when it would have been rare 
and mysterious to most of the world.” 





The Parents Talk It Over 

(Continued from page 630) 
many words, and lip reads many others, 
and he counts up to five. He knows the 
colors, too. He knew when the time came 
for him to go back to school, and he also 
knew we were not going with him, and that 
was all right with him. His teacher sent 
work home with him that spring, so I could 
work with him during the summer, and 
next winter I shall get to work with Sharon. 
We took Sharon to Dr. Newhart this sum- 
mer, and he wants us to bring her back in 
about six months, as he thinks she may 
have a little hearing. 

We enjoy the roundabouts very much, 
and some of the accomplishments of the 
children seem very remarkable. We are 
much more satisfied now that we know 
it is possible for our Dale to learn and be 
as other normal children. We do not be- 
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lieve he is handicapped in not being able) 
to hear, and his condition is not as serious 
as we thought when we subscribed to the 
roundabouts. ] 

It is only too bad that more people do 
not have this roundabout service. We be 
lieve a lot of people with perfectly no 
children could gain a great deal from read: 
ing the letters from the various mothers, 
Many of our friends never realized what 
could be done for a child who is hard of 
hearing until they read some of the things 
in the roundabout and have seen Dale since 
his short time at school. . 


Mrs. R. B., N. Dakota. 9 





Speech Reading in Schools 
(Continued from page 617) 


way of training the eye to be accurate and quick,” 
and to do its work subconsciously.” q 

Buncer, ANNA M.: The Jena Method of Speech” 
Reading*. Published by Anna M. Bunger, Michi” 
gan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
The method is built on the thesis that rhythm is} 
a powerful factor in the speech and lip reading” 
processes; that imitation is awakened by the nat” 
ural rhythmic tendency of the individual. Part 1% 
consists of rhythmical syllable drills and imita-~ 
tive exercises. Part II, grammatical form prae- 
tice, verb conjugation, and material stressing 
speech rhythm. Part III, conversations and in- 
formal talks. At the end of the book there is an 
alphabetical list of the 1000 words most com- 
monly used in written English, according to Pro- 
fessor Ernest Horn of Iowa State University. 

DeLanp, Frep; and Montacur, Harriet An- 
prews: The Story of Lip Reading—lIts Genesis 
and Development. The Volta Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1931. The first complete historical 
study of the development of this means of com- 
munication. 

Ewrnc, A. W. G. and Irene: The Handicap of 
Deajfness.* Longmans Green & Co., New York 
and London, 1938. Chapter III, Lip Reading—*A 
working source of information to all who are 
unfortunate enough to suffer from defects of hear- 
ing, as well as to professional workers who serve 
the deaf.” 

Kinzie, Cora Etstge, and Rose: Graded Instruc- 
tion in Lip Reading. Published by The Misses 
Kinzie, Riverton Heights P. O., Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Grades I and II for Children; Grade II 
for Juniors; Grade IV, Lip Reading for the Deaf- 
ened Adult. 

MorcensterNn, Louise I.: Lip Reading for Class 
Instruction. Hinds, Noble and Eldredge, 1916. 
Emphasizes colloquial forms, question forms, fa- 
miliar expressions, conversational sentences, com- 
mon phrases, stories and dialogue. 

Nitcute, Epwarp B.: Lip Reading, Principles 
and Practice. Revised by Elizabeth H. Nitchie 
and Gertrude Torrey. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York, 1930. An _ authoritative textbook. 
Stresses the psychological process more than the 
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physiological aspect of lip reading. Aims to de- 
velop the power of grasping thoughts as wholes. 

Nitcuiz, ExizasetH Heim: Advanced Lessons 
in Lip Reading. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York, 1923. Material for advanced students who 
have completed the work in Lip Reading, Princi- 
ples and Practice. 

Numsers, Mary E.: An Experiment in Lip 
Reading. Votta Review, May, 1939. 

Russett, Livyian: Beginning Lip Reading. 
Vota Review, October, 1940. 

STOWELL, AGNES; SAMUELSON, ESTELLE; and 
LeHMAN, ANN: Lip Reading for the Deafened 
Child. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1928. A 
text book for work with hard of hearing children 
in elementary school. “We present the movements 
in practically the order in which sounds repre- 
sented by these movements diminish in auditory 
intensity.” 

Teacher Across the Hall: Lip Reading for Fun. 
Votta Review, March, 1941. 

Wuitpin, Oxive A; and Scatty, M. AGATHA: 
The Newer Method in Speech Reading for the 
Hard of Hearing Child; Intermediate Grades. 
Wm. Eckenrode, Westminster, Maryland. Revised 
Edition, 1939. This text features interest, visual 
appeal through colored charis which are described 
for each lesson, concrete ideas within the experi- 
ences of children and original stories about actual 
experiences of children. Each lesson a complete 
unit of work. 


*Temporarily out of print. 





College Classes in Speech Reading 

(Continued from page 641) 
accent and stress, can aid in speech reading. 
It seems to me that the practice window can 
become an excellent device, no matter what 
the method of instruction is. The window 
best serves small groups—say from eight 
to twelve, or fewer. Its greatest advantage 
lies in its adaptability to natural situations 
—making it possible for participants in the 
practice to create a living “give and take” 
wherein part of the speech will not be 
heard. Moving pictures cannot do this, but 
they can serve larger numbers and repeat 
the same material identically for as many 
times as is desired. 


Hearing Tests and Hearing Aids 


The results, for speech reading, of the 
increasing use of hearing aids and audiom- 
eters, might be summarized somewhat as 
follows: 

Hearing aids help their users to be on 
equal basis with the slightly hard of hear- 
ing. Audiometers reveal slight hearing loss, 
sometimes unsuspected, but often perma- 
nent, even progressive. Such persons do 
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not need hearing aids now. Some of them 
may, in time. They do need to form speech 
reading habits, now. Both hearing aids 
and audiometers should increase enrollment 
in lip reading classes, and they will, if 
teachers and doctors cooperate in organiz- 
ing testing programs and remedial follow- 
up which includes both medical and edu- 
cational programs. 

The personnel of future lip reading 
classes will be in two groups—those who 
have good usable hearing, either with or 
without aids, and those who have no hear- 
ing. This grouping helps the teacher to 
work out class and practice procedures 
which will be practical for both types of 
student. Very often the skill of those with 
no hearing is a spur and an incentive to 
those who hear partially. 

As audiometric testing becomes routine 
procedure or a state requirement for all 
young people in the public schools (includ- 
ing colleges and universities), many thou- 
sands of the Ten Million will be shown to 
have comparatively slight losses, which 
may in many cases be cured or arrested. It 
seems to me that colleges, through these 
testing programs, are situated ideally for 
cooperation with the medical profession in 
their war against deafness. It should be- 
come the special responsibility of the col- 
leges also to provide the plan for educa- 
tional adjustment to hearing loss through 
speech reading classes and speech classes 
which stress retention of good speech and 
improvement of poor speech. Wherever 
such classes have been established, results 
have been more than interesting. Indiana, 
as the newest state to make audiometric 
testing a requirement by law, is already es- 
tablishing special speech and speech read- 
ing courses in its State Normal Colleges 
and State University. 

Teachers of such classes have the chal- 
lenge of making their work interesting to 
the students for whom it is an unexpected 
experience, and above all, making their 
work timely in material content, so that 
when history repeats itself with the return 
of many war deafened soldiers, the State 
Rehabilitation Boards may look to their 
state institutions for help. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Crocker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 
VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattelboro, Vermont 





LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENCLISH 
LANGUAGE 


by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. 


system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 


PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 


ordered. ; - 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 














BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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Pride Goeth Before an Instrument 
(Continued from page 645) 


ing at me. I want you to give this young 
feller a chance. I’ve been talking to him as 
only a grandmother is allowed to, and I 
think Earl understands now.” 

The positive voice, with its high vibra- 
made Winifred hold the receiver 
“Understand what?” 


tions 
away from her ear. 
asked the girl. 

“The foolishness of preaching coopera- 
tives and then going around expecting 
everybody else to give—give—to him: give 
their time, thought, and their voices. | 
know all about it, because I did the same 
thing. You excuse him this once and he'll 
turn out good as new. I’m sending him 
over right now.” 

“Just a minute. What about Sheila Mec- 
Gowan? I don’t want her castoffs.” 

“My, my, has he been throwing her at 
you? Well, she isn’t his kind and he found 
that out for himself. Mind an old lady 
now, and forgive him.” | 

Winifred’s feet ironed all the geometric 
pattern in the rug before Earl got there, 
and then she sank into the nearest chair. 
He was wearing a hearing aid! Nothing 
was visible except a small button and a 
short section of cord. 

Shamedfacedly, he looked beyond her, 
into the mirror. “I’m pretending it’s like 
wearing glasses on a black ribbon,” he 
forced gayety into his newly acquired 
voice. “Do you think I’ve got the non- 
chalance that goes with it?” 

She nodded, unable to speak for the 
bubbles breaking in her eyes and throat. 
When he turned out the overhead light, she 
could only gasp, “Grandma did this?” 

“Yep. So crazy about her first earphone, 
has to convert everybody else. Goes around 
the house telling the folks to stop yelling 
at her. Then I couldn’t hear any of them. 
I found out the reason I’d heard them so 
well was they were all yelling for Grand- 
ma’s benefit. She ordered me to try her 
device that very night, before her molded 
earpiece came that wouldn’t fit me. Boy, 
what a thrill, when I heard music from 
next door! Then she read me the riot act 
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STREAMLINED 


The latest development in vacuum tube amplifier design. 
It is Smaller... Lighter... Highly Efficient. 


Frequency Control—A Vacolite patent. most hearing losses by air conduction. 
Provides proper balance between the Further adjustable for any hearing change 
vowel and consonant sounds. without replacement or extra cost. Elim- 
Model F Vacolite—Adjustable, because _inates investment of large dealer stocks of 
of patented frequency control, will fit several instruments. 

New Low Prices—Vacolite Model G, 
$109.50 complete. Model F, with patent- 
ed frequency control, $150.00. 








AUDIOMETER 


Vacolite Audiometers are portable, bat- 
tery operated, and are used for proper 
fittings of Vacolite hearing aids. This, 
combined with word and sentence tests, 
eliminates trial and error methods. Price 
$125.00 complete. 











A few territories open for dealerships. Profitable discounts, less service, less dealer's stocks, 
more sales, good sales promotion plans, with national advertising support. 
Xe Write for more information. W 


STOCKS OF BATTERIES AVAILABLE THROUGH VACOLITE 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3001-3003 North Henderson Dallas, Texas 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

418 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 


JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 
111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 


LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 


LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 


WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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and I started investigating all the model 
on the market. I have this one out on 


I wonder if you’d take me back—sort of om} 
trial, too?” 

Earl awkwardly toed the rug in front of 
her. She cleared her throat and he started 
at the noise. With a half sob, half laugh) 
he pulled her to him. “Winnie, I—TI nevey 
asked you to marry me, because I was 
afraid I wouldn’t hear the answer! It 
scared me I wouldn’t know whether you'd 
refused me or not!” 

“As if this wouldn’t tell you!” she cried, 
when he folded his arms around her. Half 
hesitatingly, she asked, “And the job?” 

“I don’t care,” he crowed. “Now that I 
have conquered this thing, I can go out and 
lick the world!” 


Objectives of a Preschool Program 
(Continued from page 622) 
quires concentration. Also, in spite of his 
handicap, he will have developed a pleas- 
ing individuality. 


Daily Schedule 
Our daily schedule differs in the spring 
and summer months from that used in win- 
ter, because we know that all children need 
as much fresh air and sunshine as they can 
get. In winter, our schedule runs thus: 


9:00-9:50—Indoor Activity in the Annex Play- 
room 

Montessori materials; blocks; doll corner; 
clay; paints; books; polishing sets; color grada- 
tion sets; matching picture games; peg boards; 
stringing beads; dressing frames. 
9 :50-10:05—-Eurythmics in the North Playroom 

Here the children learn how to skip, jump, 
run; and they get special exercises for various 
types of muscular development. 
10:05-10:30—In the Annex Playroom 

The children go to the bathroom, wash their 
hands, have their milk, and rest. 
10:30-10:45—Individual Lip Reading and Speech 

Work 

10:45-11:45—Outdoor or Indoor Play 

Bicycles; blocks; wagons; balls; jungle-gym; 
slide, etc. 
11:45-12:00—Bathroom, Wash Hands, Rest 
12:00-12:30—Lunch (dinner) 
12:30-2:15—Rest in the Dormitory 
2:15-2:30—Acoustic Work 
2:30-3:15—Wraps on; Parents Call for Children 
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thus: unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
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g boards; | you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
layroom “Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 
rt varios | home calls except by request. 





Try “ Duratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 


| “Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


ash their 
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z C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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For “Hopeless”’ Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 


























Many people with impaired hearing get a 
great deal of pleasure from the Telephone 
Amplifier. It’s compact and easily attached to 
any Bell telephone. It has a simple switch 
adjustment to care for different hearing needs. 

Your local telephone Business 
Office will be glad to give you a 
demonstration — without any obli- 
gation, of course. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 626) 


and uncle, too, in emphasizing relation.’ 
ships. : 

If you have teachers, they too will enjoy 
seeing exactly what your children are doing” 
all day long. They want to see the “s 
gles.” 

But if you have Doubting Thomases, oF 
state officials, who are a bit in the dark, 
even skeptical about lip reading and speech 
for deaf boys and girls, or the effectiveness 
of hearing aids, then by all means show 
off the work for all you are worth. Show | 
accomplishments. Show what the children | 
can do. Show results. And explain what™ 
the children are doing, and why. 

If you have an observer, a young stu § 
dent from the training class, you will prob-— 
ably be directed by your principal what” 
phase of the work to stress for her benefit. 
For instance, arithmetic or geography or 
whatever she should see. Explain to her, 
too. 

You'll still have to use your own judg- 
ment, Sis. Sometimes you'll guess wrong! 
I have. A visitor came to my room, once, 
who I immediately decided was a deaf man, 
and I made the most painstaking efforts to 
speak carefully and slowly for his benefit. 
I must have amused him very much, for 
there was a twinkle in his eye when he said 
goodbye to me, and I learned afterwards 
that his hearing was perfect. Why he didn’t 
enlighten me I never knew, unless he didn’t 
wish to embarrass me. Maybe he thought 
I was a mouther! Or just peculiar. 

Goodbye and good luck. 
Your sister. 





With Eyes to See 
(Continued from page 635) 


vocabulary making possible new book 
treasures. Ahead lie the good stories that 
will subtly build character, The Little Lame 
Prince, Bambi, The Selfish Giant, Tono An- ' 
tonio, The Prince and the Pauper, The 
Happy Prince and others. Ahead lie hours 
of pleasure, adventure, friendship. It is the 
brain that hears. Books will talk to my son. 


a Or — ~ 
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aphy or High School for the Deaf 


to her, Four Years High School, Trades, Industriel Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 





n judg- 1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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=| ALADDIN 
ei VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 


thought HEARING AID 


NOW Two new models of the ALADDIN. Increased power; 


er. . . . 
Increased clarity; Decreased size and weight. 

















These two new ALADDINS retain all the popular features of the famous Model 7, in- 
cluding the tiny microphone (about the size of a silver dollar) and the “UNIPAK” con- 


book || struction (combining the amplifier and all batteries in one small, handsome case). In addi- 
ies that tion these new instruments are unbelievably small and light. Visit your ALADDIN dis- 
e Lame }} tributor and see them for yourself. It will be a revelation. Or write direct for the ad- 
no - dress of your nearest distributor and descriptive pamphlet. 
r, The 
> hours ; 
t is the ELECTRONIC SALES CO. (Some distributor franchises 
ny $0 || 74 CHAPEL, ALBANY, N. Y. still available.) 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
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Around a Real Home 


Beautifu 





I Gis 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











GE NEW LOW 
PRICE 
| V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME .. . Wide range of power. 


e TONE ..... Individual tone con- 
trol, 
e CRYSTAL .. . Crystal microphone. 
SS ooo New low drain tubes. 
e ECONOMY ... Long life batteries. 
e DESIGN Beautifully stream- 
Ee Ss lined. 
e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 
Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Children Said -- 


Compiled by Marianna MacoMBER 


These are true stories of deaf children. Otherg 
are invited. Send yours to 1537 35th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Edith spent a summer with her teacher, and 
was talking one evening of a picnic planned for 
the next day. Her teacher showed her the 
weather prediction in the newspaper, which read, 
“Probably rain.” Edith wanted to find out by 
what authority such a statement was printed and 
so she questioned, “Did God tell the man who 
made the paper, or did God read the paper first 
and then send rain?” 


How About It, Supervising Teachers?— 
A little girl of seven who had recently been made 
deaf from illness was in school for the first time. 
That morning the supervising teacher came into 
the room several times and Susie was curious 
about her. After one such visit, Susie came up 
to the teacher confidentially and said, “Don’t she 
ever have any work to do? Just telling you 
things—is that work?” 


What Constitutes Poverty ?—The class was 
having an exercise using pictures for the present 
progressive. A picture was shown Judith. All 
that the teacher expected her to say was, “The 
man is pouring coffee.” Judith said it, but added, 
“He is very poor.” The room furnishings and 
the silver samovar did not indicate poverty, s0 
the teacher questioned Judith. “He is poor be 
cause he has no wife, no family, he is pouring his 
coffee himself,” she answered. 


No Angels.—Jack’s class had been told the 
Christmas story of the angel appearing to the 
shepherds. Some weeks passed and Jack was in 
church one Sunday morning. He found the hymns 
and followed the words with his finger. After 
one of the hymns was finished, the teacher no- 
ticed that Jack had taken a pencil from his pocket 
and was copying something from the hymn book 
all around the margin of the church calendar. 
As he was not disturbing any one she paid no 
attention. 

That afternoon Jack came into Sunday School 
very much excited and began to say over and 
over, “No angel in the sky. No angel in the sky. 
I saw in church.” Pointing accusingly at the 
teacher he continued, “You did not tell the 
truth.” As the teacher began to question him, 
he produced from his pocket the calendar on 
which he had copied the verse of the hymn 
“Crown Him With Many Crowns,” containing the 
lines in question. 

“Crown Him the Lord of love! 

Behold His hands and side, 
Rich wounds, yet visible above, 

In beauty glorified. 

No angel in the sky 

Can fully bear that sight, 

But downward bends his burning eye 
At mysteries so bright.” 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 


experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
For further information address 


Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal Dr. Heten Lane, Assistant Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 





CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual __.___________ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual________.____ $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and IIJ__.._.._.___»_ $355.00 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Success used to indicate superior ability, but 
now people merely wonder what vitamin you're 
taking. 

—Robert Quillen 


No good can come to the soul by hastening 
or by omitting any of the necessary steps of 
growth. 

—John Bascom 


Excessive Liberty and excessive servitude are 
equally dangerous and produce nearly the same 
effect. 

Zoroaster 


Ideals are like stars, you will not succeed in 
touching them with your hands, but like the 
seafaring men on the desert of waters, you chose 
them as your guides, and following them reach 
your destiny. 

Carl Schurz 


What is “property,”’ and who are the legiti- 


mate owners? My grove is legally mine. Yet if] 
did not take care of the land lovingly, did not 
nourish and cultivate it, it would revert to jungle, 
Is it mine to abuse or neglect? I do not think so, 
No man should have property rights over land 
who does not use that land wisely and lovingly. 

It seems to me that the earth may be bor- 
rowed but not bought. It may be used but not 
owned. It gives itself in response to love and 
tending, offers its seasonal flowering and fruiting. 
Ba we are tenants and not possessors, lovers and 
not masters. 

—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


We need to conquer ourselves before we 
can help others. We need to conquer, as must 
our allies, the acquisitive instincts within us that 
lead to the exploitation of property and of human 
beings. We need to fight hardest against the 
selfishness, the dishonesty, the lack of frankness 
with each other, and the indifference to the 
suffering of fellow human beings which primarily 
produce the conditions that bring on wars. 

—David Lawrence, 
in the United States News. 


The difference between a disciplined mind 
and an undisciplined mind is this: one naturally 
is inclined to seek the truth; the other to hold an 
opinion.—Rev. Russell Wicks, Dean ef Princeton 
University Chapel, quoted in Edpress News Let- 
ter, Sept. 15, 1942. 
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Hearing Made Possible 


IKEARING BY THE 


iearing loss pattern must have been included among 
thse which have been analyzed, measured and 
typed, by government experts. 





The outcome is that the New Radio-Amplified Sym- 
[onic Acousticon — based upon these important 
jintings — brings you unusual clarity, and a sharp- 
ly defined understandability of various sounds. 
Were is an instrument that weaves not just two but 
jl three dimensions of sound—pitch, volume and 


)imbre. It is really 3-DIMENSIONAL HEARING. 


i you want better hearing, you should know the 
fill story of our Government’s investigations and 
discoveries about your hearing loss. The whole 
thrilling story is told in a new booklet which is 
yours, free of charge and without obligation. The 
(oupon will bring it to you, along with an oppor- 
slnity to experience yourself the new world of en- 
{joyment made possible by the New Radio-Amplified 
‘Symphonic Acousticon. 


Deafness Survey 


67) 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Your Own Hearing Loss Pattern 

What Hearing Loss Patterns Are 

What 3-Dimensional Hearing Is 

How Men Differ from Women in Hearing Loss 
How Age Affects Loss of Hearing 


The Method Developed and Used by Our Government in 
Discovering All Degrees of Partial Deafness 


How Government Discoveries Made Possible a New Method 
of Analyzing Your Hearing Loss and a Scientific 
Method of Fitting 


How Radio Science Was Made to Play a Vital Part in 
the Development of 3-Dimensional Hearing 


ACOUSTICON 


580 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





| TWRek- | 
VI MENSIONAL: 


* + WEARING 
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ry 
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FREE 


Ue the coupon now 
your free copy 
of '*3.DIMEN- 
SIONAL HEAR- 
ING” based on the 
U. S. Government 





National Deafness 
Survey, No obliga- 











580 Firrn Ave., Dept. 416, New York, N. Y. 





Please send me the booklet about the findings of 
the U. S. Government National Deafness Survey. 
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1 would like a demonstration of the new 


SYMPHONIC ACOUSTICON. 
NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 


City AND STATE... 











NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Training 
Write 


Beginners and Advanced Sessi Teach 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. 
for further details. 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


School for Little Deaf Children 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY PUPILS 
Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 





Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook, Philadelphia. Pa. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
New Kinzie Graded Method of Instruction 

Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
2311 Conn. Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 











Experienced, certified oral teacher desires to make a 
change. Address ‘‘References,’”” Volta Review. 





Parents can teach their children at home: Several moth- 
ers are now successfully teaching their deaf children 
after training by the PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE, Box 985, Montgomery, Ala. 





Volumes VII and VIII 
of 
The Volta Bureau’s 


BOOKS OF LIP PREADING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL 


Have been greatly delayed because 
of shortage of clerical help at the 
Volta Bureau 


We ask you to be patient with us a little 
longer. We hope to have Volume VII 
ready in November. 
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Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


Two Methods.—“It is now possible to cool” 
the whole atmosphere of the house by our special 7 
apparatus,” says the advertisement for a new air” 
And another way, says - 
a married man of our acquaintance, is to get” 


conditioning equipment. 


home late for dinner. 


Never Brag!—lIt was during rush hours in 7 


the New York City subway. 
at Canal Street and the doors flew open. 


The train stopped 7 
Lapidus ~ 


jumped from his seat and tried to get to the © 


door. 
this. 


The incoming crowd, however, prevented ~ 
“Gattink off at Canal stritt!” he shouted, 7 


hoping to persuade the incoming passengers to © 


make a space for him to get out. 
at Canal stritt!’”” No use. 


and in spite of his screaming cry, “Gattink off 7 
at Canal stritt!” the door closed and the car pro- ~ 


ceeded on its way. Sandwiched in the mass of 
humanity, Lapidus looked around at the impassive 
faces. Slowly he relaxed. He shrugged his 
shoulders. “Dis will teach you a lesson, Mr. 
Lapidus,” he murmured, almost to himself, 
“Never brag. . .” 


Advantages of Deafness.—A mother had her 


“Gattink off © 
They pushed him back ~ 


little daughter along with her when she visited ~ 


Mrs. Dixon, who is quite hard of hearing. 


As | 


she was leaving she remembered something nice ~ 


to say. 


Dixon,” she said. “When you were over to see 


“T have a compliment for you, Mrs. 


me Sunday—right after you left Mary, here, said: 4 


‘Isn’t she a pretty woman’!” 


Mrs. Dixon was de- © 


lighted. Then, Mary, anxious to make her pres- 7 


ence known and vindicate herself at the same | 


time, spoke up and said: “But, mother, that was 7 


before I had seen her close up.” 


As I’ve said, © 


Mrs. Dixon is hard of hearing and missed the © 


remark. 
Mrs. Dixon’s deafness. And when they got home, 
Mary found that she would have been better off 
if her mother’s hearing had not been so good! 


Who’s Afraid?—A small boy stood by a 
shop door, watching a shoe repair man at work. 
“What do you use for those soles?” he asked. 
“Hide,” said the worker, shortly. “Hide?” re- 
peated the boy. “That’s what I said,” agreed the 
cobbler, “hide.” “Hide? What for?” demanded 
the boy looking around. “I said hide,” repeated 
the man, looking up in some irritation, “Hide—the 
cow’s outside, you know.” The boy sniffed. “Who’s 
afraid of an ole cow?” he said. 

So the cobbler got up wearily, pushed him out- 
side, locked up the shop and went home. 


Mary’s mother was quite thankful for — 


at sali nine sc 
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